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TAE life of Voltaire ſhould neceſſarily | 
be the hiſtory of the progreſs of the arts as 
promoted by his genius, of the power which 
he exerciſed over the opinions of his age, 
and of the long war which in his youth he 
declared againſt prejudice, and which he 
maintained to the day of his death. 

When the influence of a philoſopher ex- 
tends itſelf to the multitude, when it is 
ſudden and felt at each inſtant of his life, 
he is indebted for this influence to his charac- 
ter, to his mode of obſervation, and to his 
conduct, as much as to his works. Every cir- 
cumſtance relating to ſuch a man promotes 
the ſtudy of the human mind; with which 
we cannot hope to become acquainted, if we 


do not obſerve its propertics as they exiſt 
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in thoſe to u <a 150 been prod} 
of her riches and her pbwer, and if we do 
not ſeck in ſuch minds what they poſſeſs in 
common with others, and in what they are 
diſtinguiſhed. Man is in general indebted 


for his opinions, and even for his paſſions, 


_- 


. 


and his character, to thoſe by whom he is 
ſurrounded ; he derives them from the laws, 
the prejudices of his country, as the plant 
receives nutriment from the ſoil and the 
elements. When we contemplate the vul- 
gar mind, we diſcover the power to which 


we arc fubject by nature, (or habit ;) but 


not the ſecret of internal ſtrength, nor the 
laws of the human underſtanding. 
' Francois Marie Arouet, who by aſſuming 


the name of Voltaire has rendered it ſo fa- | 


mous, was born at Chatenay, on the 2oth 
of February, 1694, and was baptized at 


Paris, in the church of St. Andre-des-Arcs, . 
on the 22d of Noyember in the ſame year. 
His exceſſive weakneſs was the cauſe of this 


delay, which, during life, occaſioned doubts 
concerning the place and time of his birth. 
'Fontenelle, in like manner, was obliged to 
be privately baptized, becauſe his life was 
deſpaired of, from the feebleneſs of his in- 
fancy. It is ſomewhat fingular that theſe 


two men, both ſo famous in this age, whoſe 


lives and underſtandings were each of ſuch 
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bog duration, ſhould mutually be 1 
languid and feeble, 

The father of M. de Voltaire exerciſed 
the office of treaſurer to the chamber of 
accounts; his mother, Marguerite d' Au- 
mart, was of a noble family of Poitou, 
Their ſon has been reproached for having 
taken the name of Voltaire: thit is, for 
having followed a cuſtom at that time gene- 
rally praQiſed by the rich citizens and young 
er ſons, who, leaving the family name to the 
heir, aſſumed that of a fieif, or perhaps of 
a country houſe. His birth was queſtioned 
in numerous libels. His enemies, among 
men of literature, ſeemed to ar that the 
faſhionable world would too readily.ſacri- 
fice its prejudices to the pleaſure found in 
his ſociety, and the admiration his talents 
inſpired, and that a man of letters ſhould: 
be treated with too much equality. Such 
reproaches did him honour; malignity does 
not attack the birth of a man of literature, 
but from a ſecret conſciouſneſs, which it 

cannot ſtifle, that it is wholly unable to 
diminiſh his perſonal fame. | 
+ The fortune which M. Arouet the father 
1 enjoyed was doubly advantageous to his ſon; 
it procured him the advantages of educa» 
tion, without which genius never attains: 
thoſe heights to which it might otherwiſe 
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every effort of the imagination. His youth, © | 
undiſturbed by the doubts and fears of pov. 
erty,” did not expoſe him to the danger of 
contracting that ſervile timidity which in- 
ſpires the weak mind with habitual depen- 
denee;' or that acrid, reſtleſs, and ſuſpicious 
irritäbnity which is an infallible conſequence 


— 
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arive;” If we examine modern hiſtory, BOY | 


mall find. that all men of the firſt order, 
all thofe whoſe works have approached per- 3 
fection, r not to r __ 0 of 14 
education 19 10 b: 
Nor han ' the me off voting bore bil 
an independent fortune leſs ineſtimable; My 
de Voltaire never felt the miſery of being 
obliged to abandon his liberty that he might 
procure ſubſiſtence; to ſubject his genius 
to labour, which the neceſſity of living en- 


forced; nor to flatter the prejudices, or 
the paſſions, of 'a patron. His mind was 


not enflaved by ſuch habitual fears, which 


not only impede invention, but impreſs the 


character of incertitude and feebleneſs on 


to the man of genius, when contending be- 


tween that dependence to which he is by 
neceſſity/ ſubjected, and that freedom which - 


* 


the ſublime ee * whick he is oc. = 


pied demand. 


The young Arouet was . to the Jef. | 


iſt” college, where ny" ſons of the firſt 
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nobility, except thoſe of the Janſeniſts, re- 
ceive their education. The Janſeniſts, who 
were hated at court, were ſeldom ſeen. | 
among men who, being at that time oblig- 
ed by cuſtom to chooſe a religion which they, |. 
did not underſtand, naturally adopted that 
which beſt could promote their temporal 
intereſt. The profeſſors of rhetoric, under 
whom he was placed, were Father Porée 
and Father Jay: the firſt, being a man of 
underſtanding, and of a good heart, diſ- 
covered the ſeeds of a future greatneſs in 
his ſcholar; and the latter, ſtruek witk tbe 
boldneſs of his opinions and the indepen- 
denee of his mind, predicted that he would 
become the apoſtle of deiſm in France; 
both of which prophecies were ene, by. 
time 117! 
When he lelt college, he again found the... 
Abbe: de Chateauneuf, bis god - father and 
the friend of his mother, an intimate at 
home. The Abbé was one of thoſe men 2 
who, having entered | into the eccleſiaſtic /,, 
eſtate from coraplaiſance, or from momenta- 
ry ambition not native to their mind, afters..,, 
wards ſacrifice fortune and ſacerdotal Coon 1 
ties to the love of living at large, being 
unable continually to wear the mal o 2 
hypocriſy. T 
The Abbe de Chateauneuf » was intimate, * 
924 


1 * 


Ss 788.1178 of Fourane. 
with Ninonde.VEnclos, whom, for Ir pro- 


_ © bity, her underſtanding, and her freedom 
rk thought, he long had pardoned in def- 


pight of the ſomewhat notorious adventures 
ber youth. The faſhionable world were 
pleaſed that ſhe had refuſed the inyitation 
of her former friend, Madame de Mainte- 
non, who had offered to invite her to court, 
on condition that ſhe would become a de- 
votee. The Abbe de Chiteauneuf had pre- 
ſented Voltaire to Ninon, Though but a 
boy, he already was a poet; already began 
to teize his Janſeniſt brother by his trifling 
_epigrams, and to pleaſe himſclf with reci- 
ting the Moiſade of Rouſſeau. | 
| Ninon had taken delight in the pupil of 
her friend, and had left him by will 2000 
livres (about 80 guineas) to purchaſe books. 
Thus was he taught, by fortunate, circum- 


ſtances, even in infancy and before his un- 


- derſtanding was formed, to regard ſtudy 
and Jabours of the mind as pleaſing and ho- 
- Hourable employments; thus did he learn, 
by the ſociety of people ſuperior to vulgar 
opinions, that the mind of man is born free, 
and that lie has a right to judge whatever 
he can comprehend; while, by a cowardly 

icondeſcenſion to prejudice, the common 
courſe of education preſents nothing to 
childhood but the diſgraceful marks of ſer= | 

vitude. | * 


n 
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Hypocrity and intolerance were predomi- 
nant at the court of Louis the XIVth. which 
was much more ſ{criouſly occupied! in affe ct- 
ing the ruin of Janſeniſm than in relieving 


the ſufferings of the people. The report 


of his incredulity had occaſioned Catinat to 
loſe the confidence which was due to his vir- 
tues and his abilities for war. De Ven- 
dome was reproached with occaſionally. ne- 
glecking maſs; and the ſucceſs of the here- 
tic Marlborough, and the infidel Eugene, 
was attributed to his want of devotion. 
This hypocriſy had diſguſted thoſe whom it 
could not corrupt; and, in averſion to the 
auſterities of Verſailles, the moſt faſhionable 
ſocieties of Paris affected to carry their» 
berty and the love of pleaſure even to licetts 
tiouſneſs. 

The Abbé de Chateauneuf introduced the 
young Voltaire to theſe ſocieties, and par- 
ticularly to the company of the Duke de Sul- 
ly, the Marquis de la Fare, the Abbe Servien, 
the Abbe de Chaulieu, and the Abbé Court- 
in; who were often joined by the Prince. de 
Conti, and the grand Prior de Vend6me. 
M. Arouet imagined his ſon was ruined, 
when he was told that he wrote poetry and 
frequented the ſociety of people of faſhion. 
He wiſhed to make him a judge, and ſaw 
tim employed on a tragedy. This family 
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quarrel ended by ſending the young Voltaire 
tothe Marquis de Chanceauneuf, the F wench 


; ambaſſador in Holland 15 


His exile was not of ung 8 Ma- 
Aae du Noyer, who had fled thither with 
her two daughters rather to; avoid her huſ- 
band than from zeal for the proteſtant reli- 
gion, was then at the Hague, where ſhe li- 
ved by intrigues and libels, and proved from 
her conduct that ſhe did not go thither in 
ſearch of liberty of conſcience. | 

M. de Voltaire became enamoured of 


one of her daughters; and the mother, find- 
ing that the only advantage the could gain 


from his attachment was that of making it 


public, carried her complaints to the ambaſ- 


ſador, who forbade his young dependent to 


Tontinue his vifits to Mademoiſelle du 


Noyer; and ſent him back to his e for 


daving difobeyed his orders. 


Madame du Noyer failed not to alen 


this ſtory with the Letters of the young 
Arouet to her daughter, hoping that this 
already well known name would promote 
the ſale of her book; and vaunted of her 


maternal ſeverity and delicacy in the very 


libel in which ſne be her ene 
aichonour. 4% 1 


The fine feelings of the author of Zaire 
and Tanerede are not diſcoycrable in theſe 
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letters. The ſenſations of impaſſioned youth 
are ſtrong, but their gradations it is unable 
to diſtinguiſh ; it neither can ſelect thoſe 
ſtrong and rapid traits which characterize 
ee nor find terms which paint its feel. 
ings to the imagination, and infuſe. them in- 
to the ſoul of the reader; while devoured 
by love, the moſt ſincere and the molt, ar- 
dent, it is apparently dull, cold, or extra- 
vagant. The talent of painting the paſſions 
for the theatre appears to be one of the laſt 
which diſcovers itſelf in poets. Racine had 
given no tokens of it either in Les Freres 
Ennemis, or in Alexandre; and Brutus pre- 
ceded Zaire. Not only, muſt the patiions 
have been felt before they can be deſcribed, 
but their emotions and effects muſt have been 
remarked when they have ceaſed to lord it 
over the mind, and when they exiſt only in 
the recollection. The heart is ſufficient to 
make us ſenfivle of their exiftence ; but, 
to expreſs them with energy and truth, the 
ſoul muſt have long been under their influ- 
ence, and experience muſt have been im- 
proved by reflex ion. | | | 
The youth, when returned to Paris, Fowl 
forgot his dove; but he did not forget to uſe 
every effortt hat he might wreſt a young and 
eſtimable woman, who was natively virtu- 


ous, from a corrupt and intriguing mother. 
A 6 | 
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He employed the zeal of Proſelytiſm®*. He 
was aided by ſeyeral biſhops, and even jeſu- 
its. The. project failed, but Voltaire had 
afterward the good fortune to be of ſervice 
to Mademoiſelle du Noyer, when ſhe had 
married the Baron de Vinterfeld, 
His father, however, finding him perſiſt 
in writing poetry, and living at large, for- 
bade him his houſe. The moſt ſubmiſſive 
letters made no impreſſion on him; the ſon 
even aſked permiſſion to go to America, pro- 
vided that before his departure he might but 
be permitted to kneel at his feet; but there 
was no choice, he mult. determine not to 
depart for America, but to bind himſelf to 
an attorney. He did not here remain long; 
M. de Caumartin, the friend of M. Arouet, 
pitied the fate of his ſon, and requeſted per- 
miſſion to take him to St. Ange; where, 
removed from thoſe ſocieties which alarmed 
| paternal affection, he might reflect on, and 
make choice of a profeſſion. Here he met 
with Caumartin, the elder, a reſpectable 
old man, who was paſſionately fond of Hen- 
ry the IVth, and Sully, at that time too 
much forgotten by the nation. Caumartin 

 * Ilemploya le zele du Proſelitiſme; the mean- 
ing, dene is, that he made her a convert from 
the proteſtant to the catholic faith, 
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had been intimate with the beſt informed 
men of the reign of Louis the XIVth, and 
was acquainted with the moſt ſecret anec- 
dotes, ſuch as they really happened. Theſe 
he took a pleaſure to recount, and Voltaire- 
returned from St. Ange, occupied by the 
project of writing an epic poem, of which 
Henry the IVth, ſhould be the hero, and 
ardently deſirous of ſtudying the Hiſtory of 
France. To this journey are we indebted 
for the Henriade, and the age of Louis XIV. 
The death of this monarch was recent; 
the people, of whom he long had been the 
idol, the very people who had pardoned 
his profuſion, his wars, and his deſpotiſm, 
and had applauded his perſecution of the pro- 
teſtants, inſulted his memory by teſtifying in- 
decent joy. A bull, obtained from Rome 
againſt a book of devotion; had occaſioned. 
the Pariſians to forget that glory of which 
they ſo long had been enamoured. Satires 
on the memory of Louis the Great were as 
numerous as eulogies had been during his life. 
Voltaire being accuſed of having written one 
of theſe ſatires, was ſent to the baſtile. The 
poem ended with the following line: 


Pai vu ces maux, et je n'ai pas v ingt ans“. 
Voltaire was then upwards of two and twen - 


* Theſe evils ave 1 Nen, yet have not reached 
my twentieth year, | 
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ty, and the police took his conformity of 
age to be proof eme to e e or 
his liberty. f + 
It was in the baſtile ide the young mo 
ſketched his poem of the League, corrected 
his tragedy of Oedipus, which he had begun 
long before, and wrote ſome merry verſes 
on the misfortune of being there a priſoner. 
The regent Duke of Orleans, being inform 
ed of his innocence, reſtored him to free- 
dom, and granted him a recompenſe. 1 
I thank your royal highneſs,” ſaid Vol- 
taire, “ for having provided me with food; 
but I hope you will not, hereafter, trouble 
yourſelf concerning my lodying.”? 
The tragedy of Oedipus was performed 
in 1718. The author had hitherto been 
known only by his fugitive pieces; by ſome 
epiſtles which breathed the ſpirit of Chau- 
lieu, but written more correctly, and by an 
ode which had vainly contended for the prize 
beſtowed by the French academy; to this a 
ridiculous piece written by the Abbé du 
Jarri had been preferred. The theme pro. 
poſed by the academy was the decoration 
of the altar of Notre Dame; for Louis the 
XIVth, after having reigned ſeventy years, 
recollected it was time to perform the pro- 
miſe of Louis the XIIEth. Thus was the ſub. 
ject of the firſt ſerious poem, written by Vole 
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taire, devotion. Poſſeſſed of native and un- 
erring taſte, he would not mingle the paſſi- 


on of love with a tale ſo horrid as that of 


Oedipus; and had been daring enough to 


preſent his piece to the theatre without ha- 


ving paid this tribute to cuſtom. But it 
was rejected. The aſſembled comedians 


took it amiſs that the author ſhould dare to 


diſpute their judgment. The young man 
well deſerves,” ſaid Dufreſne, “ as a pu- 


— 


niſhment for his pride, that his tragedy 


ſhould be played with the long vile ſcene 
which he has tranſlated from Sophocles.“ 

Voltaire was obliged to cede, and to in- 
ſert a whole epiſode of love. The piece 
Was applauded, though in deſpight of the 


epiſode; and the long vile ſcene from 80- 


phocles inſured its ſucceſs. La Motte, who 
was at that time the firſt among men of let» 
ters, {aid in his approbation that his tragedy 
gave promiſe of a worthy ſuceſſor to Cor- 
neille and Racine; and the homage thus 


rendered by a rival, whoſe fame was eſtab-. 


liſhed, and who had reaſon to fear he might 


fee himſelf ſurpaſſed, muſt forever do ho- 


nour to the character of La Motte, 

But Voltaire, proclaimed a man of genius 
and a philoſopher to a croud of inferior au» 
thors and fanatics of all ſeas, even then 
gained a combination of enemies, whom the 
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riling generations of ſixty years have conti- 
nued to ſupply, and who often have moleſt- 
ed his long and glorious career. Tue fol- . 
lowing celebrated Mues. 4 8 | 


Nos Pretres ne ſont pas ce u'un vain peuple penſe; ; 
Notre Credulite fait toute leur Science“. 


were the firſt ſignal of a war, which not 


"BS 


even the death of Voltaire could extinguiſh. 
At one of the repreſentations of Oedipus, 
Voltaire appeared on the ſtage, bearing up 
the train of the high prieſt. The Marchioneſs 
de Villars aſked who was that young man 

"who wiſhed the piece might be condemned; 
ſhe was told it was the author. This thought- 
leſs act, which ſpoke a man ſo ſuperior to 
the trifling anxieties of ſelf-loyve, made 
the marchioneſs deſirous of his acquaint- 
ance. Voltaire, being admitted her vilitor, 
conceived a paſſion for her, the firſt, and 
the moſt ſerious he ever felt. He was unſuc- 
ceſsful; and was for a conſiderable. time 
diverted from ſtudy, which had already be- 
come neceſlary to his exiſtence, He never, 
afterwards, mentioned this ſubject but with 


a ſenſation of regret, and almoſt of re- 
morſe, 


. Sande 


* Our prieſts are not bis the fooliſh people ſup- 


pole,; their whole knowledge, is derived from our 
credulity. 


. „ ˙ 


Having freed himſelf from bis paſſion, 
he continued the Henriade; and wrote the 
tragedy of Artémire. An actreſs, whom 
he had formed, and who was at once his 
miſtreſs and his pupil, played the principal 


character. The public, who had done juſ- 


tice to Oedipus, was (to ſay the leaſt) ſevere 
to Artémire. This is a common conſequence 
of ſucceſs; nor is ſecret averſion for ac- 


knowledged ſuperiority the only cauſe, tho? 
this averſion has the art to profit by a na- 


tural feeling which renders us more difficult 


to be pleaſed | in promarmye as we have more 
to hope. 

This tragedy was of no 1 2 value to 
Voltaire than that of obtaining permiſſion 


for him to return to Paris, whence he had 
been baniſhed by his intimacy with the en» 
emies of the regent, and among others with 
the Duke de Richelieu and the famous Baron 


de Gortz. Thus did this ambitious man, 
whoſe yaſt projects included all Europe, and 
threatened to overturn its governments, 
chooſe a young poet for his friend and almoſt 
for his confident. Men of genius ſeek for, 
and at once know each other; they have a 
common language, which they alone can 


peak and underſtand: 


In 1722, Voltaire accompanied Madame 


de Rupelmonde into Holland. He was deſi 
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 r0us/ at Bruſlels, of being acquainted with | 
Rouſſeau, whoſe misfortunes he pitied, and 
whoſe poetic talent he eſteemed. The love 


of his art was too powerful for that juſt 
contempt which he ought to have conceived 


for the character of Rouſſeau. Voltaire 
conſulted him on his Poem on the landed 6.1 


and read his Epiſtle to Urania to him, writ- 
ten for Madame de Rupelmonde. This poem 


was the firſt monument of his freedom of 
thinking, and of his talent of treating on 
moral and metaphyſical ſubjects in verſe, 
and of rendering them popular. | 


Rouſſeau, on his part, read an Ode ad- 


dreſſed to Poſterity, which Voltaire, as it 
is pretended, then told him would never 
arrive at the place to which it was addreſſed. 

He likewiſe read the Judgment of Pluto, 

which was as quickly forgotten as the ode. 
The two poets parted irreconcileable foes, 


Rouſſeau violently attacked Voltaire, who 


continued patiently to ſuffer during fifteen 


years. It is aſtoniſhing to think that the 
author of ſo many licentious epigrams, in 


Which the clergy were continually made 


ſeriouſly aſſign the thoughtleſs behaviour of 
Voltaire during maſs and his Epiſtle to Ura- 


had aſſumed the maſk of devotion, which 


the ſubject of ridicule and opprobium, ſhould 


nia as the cauſe of his hatred. But Rouſſeau 


% 
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was then an honourable aſylum for ſuch as 
had ſuffered in the world's opinion: a ſafe 
and commodious afylum which philoſophy, 
among the other evils of which it is accuſed, 
has e for ee mur 
cloſed- | , 

In 1724, Wee tes the world 
with Mariamne, which was but Artemire 


under new names, but with a leſs compli- 
Ws catcd and leſs romantic fable. It was writ- 
ten in the very ſtyle of Racine, and was 


forty times performed. In his preſace, the 
author oppoſed the opinion of La Motte, 
who, poſſeſſed of much underſtanding and 
reaſon, but little ſenſible of the charms of 
harmony, diſcovered no other merit in ver- 
fi fication than that of difficulties overcome; 
nor any thing more than a formal cuſtom, 
in poetry, invented to eaſe the memory, and 
to which habit alone had attributed charms. 
In his letters, printed at the end of Qedipus, 
he had before combated the opinions of the 
ſame'poet, who regarded the obſervance of 
the three Unities as another prejudice. 

We ought to think ourſelves obliged to 
thoſe who, like La Motte, dare to oppofe 
common and received opinions. In order 
to defend ancient rules, they muſt neceſſa- 
rily be examined; and if received opinions, 
on examination, be found true, we enjoy 
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the advantage of believing that from reaſon 
to which we had previouſly given our aſſent 
from habit ; if falſe, the world is then freed 
from an error. 
It is no uncommon thing, however, for 
men to be angry at thoſe who oblige them 
to ſcrutinize what had been admitted upon 
truſt, The minds, which like that of Mon- 
3 taigne, quietly ſlumber on the pillow of ſce p- 
| ticiſm, are not common; and till leſs com- 
/1 mon are thoſe who are tormented by the 
» _ *defire of difcovering truth. The vulgar love hi 
to believe without proof; and to cheriſh 
their ſecurity in blind faith, as a thing ne · H 
ceſſary to their eaſe and ſafety. „ 
: About the ſame time, the Henriade ap- 
1 peared under the name of the League: an 
imperfect copy, ſtolen from the author, was 
clandeſtinely printed, in which there were 
not only parts omitted, but ſome vacancies 
were ſupplied. | | 
Thus France was at laſt poſſeſſed of an 
fl Fpic Poem: It muſt be regretted, no doubt, 
that Voltaire, the fables of whoſe tragedies 
are ſo full of action, who has made the paſ- 
ſions ſpeak a language ſo natural and ſo true, 
and who could paint them ſo effectually as 
„well by analizing their fentiments as by their 
ſudden ebullitions, ſhould not have diſplay- 
ed the Henriade thoſe talents which ne- 
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rer before were combined in the ſame man 
o ſo great a degree, Yet, a ſubject ſo well 
nown and ſo recent gave but little room 
or the imagination of the poet. The gloo- 
ny and perſecuting ſpirit of fanaticiſm, ex- 
rcifing itſelf on ſubaltern characters, could 
excite little more than horror. The chiefs; 
of the league were animated by an ambiti- 
on which hypocriſy debaſed. The hero of 
the poem, gallant, brave, and humane, but 
continually ſubject to misfortune which a- 
lighted on him alone, could intereſt only by 


his courage aud his clemency, Nor was-it- 


poſſible that the unnatural converſion of 
Henry the IVth ſhould form an heroic: ca» 
taſtrophe, _ 

But though the Henriade in pathos, vari- 


ety, and action, be inferior to- thoſe epic. 
poems which were then in poſſeſſion of uni- 
verſal admiration, yet by how many new 
beauties was this inferiority compenſated? 
Never was philoſophy, ſo profound and 


ſo true, embelliſhed by verſes more ſublime 
or more affecting. What other poem pre- 
ſents to us characters drawn with greater 


ſtrength and dignity, and without offence 
to hiſtorical facts? What other contains o- 


rality more pure, humanity more enlight- 
ened, or is more free from the errors of 


prejudice and vulgar paſſion? Whether the 
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poet cauſes his characters to act or ſpeak, 
whether he paints the crimes of fanaticiſm, 


or the charms and the dangers of love, 


whether he tranſports his hearer to the field 


of battle, or into that heaven which he him- 
ſelf created, he is every Where a philoſo- 
pher, and is every where deeply intent on 
promoting the true intereſts of the human 


race. In the very palace of fiction, We behold 
truth ſublimely riſe, and always painted in 
the moſt ſplendid and pureſt colours. ed 


Of all epic poems the Henriade alone has 


a moral purport; notthat it can be ſaid to be 


the devellopement of one ſingle truth, which 
is a pedantic idea and to which a poct can- 
not ſubject himſelf, but becauſe it breathes 
throughout a deteſtation of war and fanati- 


ciſm, and a ſpirit of 'toleration and huma- 
"nity, Each poem neceſſarily wears the 
complexion” of the age in which it took 
birth; and the birth of the Henriade was in 


the age of reaſon. Hence, the greater the 

progreſs of reaſon among mankind the great- 

er will be their admiration of this poem. 
The Henriade may be compared to the 


Eneid: both bear the ſtamp of genius in 
whatever depended on the poet, and the 


defects of both are in the choice of the ſub- 
ject, which was mutually dictated by a na- 


tional ſpirit. Virgil, however, intended on- 
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ly to flatter Roman pride but Voltaire had 


the more noble motive of preſerving tlie 
French from fanaticiſm, by a recapitulati- 


on of the erimes into which their anceſtors 
had been hurried. | 15 


The Henriade, Dedipus; ad Mariamne 


: had placed Voltaire much above his cotem- 


poraries; and ſeemed to ſecure a life of 


fame, when his repoſe was troubled by a 
fatal accident. He had returned a ſatyri- 


cal anſwer to ſome. contemptuous words 
which had been ſpoken by a courtier, who 


revenged himſelf by cauſing Voltaire to be 


inſulted by his ſervants without endangering 
his perſonal ſafety. The outrage was com- 


mitted at the gate of the Hotel de Sully; | 


where -heghad dined; nor did the Duke de 
Sully deign to ſhow any reſentment; be- 
ing, no doubt, perſuaded that the deſcend- 
ants of the Franks had preſerved the right 
of life and death over the Gauls. Juſtice 
remained mute; the parliament of Paris, 


Fhich had cauſed far leſs miſdemeanours to 


be puniſhed when committed againſt one of 
its own ſubalterns, imagined nothing was 
due to an undignified citizen, although the 
Te eateſt man of literature the nation pol- 
eſſed, and kept ſilence. 

Voltaire was deſirous of taking thoſe 
means to revenge offended honour - which 


- 
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the manners wy eee nations have au- 
* thoriſed; but wWliich their laws have pro- 
ſcribed. The Baſtile, and, at the end of 
fk months, an order to quit Paris were 
"the" puniſhment of his firſt ſtep. The Car- 
ns dmaf de Fleury had not ſo much pblicy as 
een to denote the lighteſt mark of diſſa - 
tisfaction againſt the äggreſſor. Thus when 
men are unprotected by the laws they are 
puniſhed by arbitrary nee for ſeeking that 
revenge, which the want of protection ren 
ders legal, and which is preſcribed as ne- 
+cAMary to the principles of honout. © We 
venture to believe that the rights of man 
will be more reſpected in our times, that 
the laws will not remain impotent from auy 
ridiculous prejudice of birth, and that when 
any quarrel ſhall happen between two citi- 
ens no miniſter will deprive him who . 
e the firſt: offence of his freedom. 
Voltdire madeè a ſecret journey to Parts, 
00 tune effect. He there met with more 
than one adverſary; who diſpoſed at plea- 
ſure of Judicial power and miniſterial au- 
thority, and who could ſafely effect his ruin. 
He buried himſelf in retirement, and diſ- 
dained longer to ſeck revenge; or, rather, 
Tevenged himſelf by overwhelming his en- 
emy With the weight of his increaſing fame, 
Jen, him to hear the name which he 
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wiſhed to degrade inceſſantly repeated with 
acclamation throughout all Europe. 
England was his place of refuge. Newton 
was no more; but his ſpirit was infuſed into his 
countrymen, whom he had taught to truſt to 
experiment, and calculation only in the ſtudy 
of nature. Locke, whoſe death was likewiſe 
recent, had been the firſt to give the theory 


of the human underſtanding founded on expe- 


ence, and to ſhow the path which may ſafely” 
be followed in metaphyſical purſuits. The 
philoſophy of Shafteſbury, commented on by 
Bolingbroke, and embelliſhed by the verſiſica- 
tion of Pope, had given birth in England to 
that deiſm which announced morality, found- 
ed on motives ſuch as might affect great minds 
without offence to reaſon. 

In France, mean time, the men of mot 
underſtanding were labouring to ſubſtitute in 
our ſchools the hypotheſis of Des Cartes, for 
the abſurditics of ſcholaſtic philoſophy. 40 
theſis, in which either the ſyſtem of Copernicus 
or that of the Vortices was maintained, was 
a victory over prejudice. Innate ideas, in the 
eyes of the devout, were become almoſt an ar- 
ticle of faith; though they had at firſt been 
ſuppoſed heretical. Malebranche, whom men 
imagined they underſtood, was the philoſo- 
pher in faſhion. He was ſuppoſed a free-think. / 
er, who allowed himſelf to regard the exiſt. 
ence of the five propoſitions, in the unintelligible ' 


book of Janſenius, as a thing in which the hap- 
Vol. I. B 
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pineſß of the human race was not concerned, 
or who, had the temerity to read Bayle ; with- 
h ee of a doctor in divinity; © 
3 £ontraſt 59109 not but excite the enthu- 
ofa man,;.who, like kale. had from 
155 ſhaken off prejudice. The example 
of Eng Ahowed him that truth was not 
formed 125 remain an ſecret among a few. phi- 
lolo hers, and men of the world, the; pupils 
of theſc philoſophers ;_ who laughed with them 
At, thoſe. errors, of which the people are the 
victims, but became themſelves the defenders 
oferrory. hen their office or their rank made 
it their intereſt, ſuppoſed or real, and were 
—.— to proſcribe or even to perſecute their 
egeptors, ſhould they venture to ſpeak What 
the! bey themſelves privately believed. 
5 m this moment, Voltaire felt bimſelf 
called ta, be the deſtroyer of prejudice of eve- 
ind, bf which his country was the flaye, He 
fel the poſſibility of ſucceeding by. a, happy | 
mixture of boldneſs and pliabilty, by know- 
ig when to recede and when to advance, by 
y and alternately employing reaſon, Ti- 
he „ the charms of poetry, and theatrical ef- 
—_ by ſimplifying truth ſo as to render it 
5 amiable, and fa ſhionable, without of- 
fence. to frixolity. This good project. of ren. 
ering himfelf, y the force of his own genius, 
the benefactor of a whole, nation, whence, he 
mant to baniſh error, fired the mind of Vols 
| taire, and \inſpired, him with foxtirude,,. He 
ſwore to this to conſecrate lis life; and he 
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kept h vd. The tragedy ef Brutus wis 


TS 


The French theatre had nor, 


ince Cinna, 


"breathed the kaugbty dccehits of freedom; a 
"they had, there, been ſmothered by th 


r fevenge! In Brutus, the ſtrength of 'Cor- 
neille Was diſcovered with additional pomp and 
fpleudor, combined with that fimplicity which 
Cörneilſe wanted, and the uniform elegance of 
Ritifie. Never were the rights of an oppreſſed 
People diſplayed with greater power, eloquence 
and even precifion, than in the fecond ſcene of 
Brutus. The fifth act is equally remarkable för 
Its pathos. The poet has been reproached 


fot having made love a part of a ſubſect fo 


awful and terrible, and particularly” love, 
which is deficient in intereſt; but, had“ the 
motive. of Titus been any other than Toye, he 
world have been debaſed, the ſeverity of Bri 
tus would not then Have rent the hearts of tf 
Ipectators; and, had love been rendered too 
Pathetic, it would have been to be feared that 
love would have deftroyed rhe cauſe of Tiberty. 
It was after this piece had been aQedthat Fon- 
tenelle told Voltaire “ He did not think in 
8 proper for tragedy, and that his yt 
was too bold, pompous, and ſplendid.“ 
ſo,” replied Voltaire, & will Boner, 


enen 2 ; 
© He ſuppoſed, at this time, he might aſpire 
do a place in the French academy; and he. 
might well have been thought modeſt to hav: 
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walted ſo dong 9 he bad not ſo much a 

| the 1 af Gi ping fy ores of the acades 

| | Let, pronounced in a 
l 85 orial t 08 1145 Voltaire Would derer be 
1 Wk be their dignified members, TP 28 

| 1 a Thi 8 De Boſe, whoſe name is now dt 

ö Was one of theſe men, Who, | with little mind, 

| and. not too much knowledge, obtain admiſſi- 


n among men of rank and power, and fuc- 
ceed preciſely beeauſc they have neither the 
| wit to inſpire fear, nor to humble the felfJove 
| of thoſe who ſeek he reputation of patronilin 
| men of letters. e Boſe was become a — 
| ſon of ; importance. He exerciſed the office of 
| inſpector of new publications; which is an 
uſurpation on the Part of the magiſtrate, over 

men ot letters, to hom the avidity of the 
1 rich ry the . have left no employments 
| but thoſe whoſe execution requires the exer- 
| tion of knowledge And talents. 
IM After Brutus, Voltaire wrote the Death "'Y 


| lar; a ſubject which had previoifly been 
i choſen by Shake pere, ſome ſcenes of whom he 
| iitated and enbellied- The tragedy was 
| pot played till ſeveral years had elapſed,” and 
then in belle gez he durſt not riſk a piece on 
the ſtage, Aeſttkute of love and of women, and 
which was likewiſe a tragedy in three acts: for 
it is Hot the mot trifling ihnovations Which ex- 
be the 1 355 clamdur among the enemies of 
ttle things ne effarily impreſs thei. 

Ale vir little win 8 «Fel, however, a bold, 
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noble; and figurative, yet patural, ſtyle, ſcnti- 
ments worthy of the conqueror of the eech 
people on earth, and that force and grandeur 
of character, and deep thought which pęryade 
the language of theſe laſt Romans, could not 
but be felt by ſpectators capable of diſcoyering 
fuch merit, and men whoſe hearts and min $ 
were related to theſe great perſonages,.as well 
as by thoſe who might love hiſtory, and ſuch 
young minds as, in the courſe of education „bad 
lately been occupied by ſimilar objects. 
iſtoricabtragedies, fuch as Cinna, the death 
&f Pompey,” Brutus, Rome Preſerved, and the 
Triumvirate, of Voltaire, cannot . equally 
intereſting with the Cid, Iphigene, Zaire, or 
Merope. ,. The'mild and tender paſſions can, 
not diſplay themſelves in conformity with bif⸗ 
torical fact; incidents cannot be fo ſelefte 
and diſpoſed as to produce theatrical effec 
with equal ſucceſs 3 the poet has not the lame 
power over the characters; the general ipte-, 
reſt, which is that of a people, or of 9 far 
rather than of an individual, is rendered el 
forcible, becauſe it is ende on RENT 
teſs energetic, | e val 111 boveld. dot 
But, far from ſtigmatifing this ſpecies. t 
writing, as the coldeſt and moſt unfayourabl 
to dramatic genius, it ought to be encourag: 
ell; becauſe it opens a vaſt field for the poet, u 
Whieß he may unfold all the ſublime truths o 
politics; becauſe it diſplays grand hiſtorica 
V 
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ſoub may moſt effectually be formed and eleva . 
tec We, doubtleſs, ought to place theſe, a- 
mong the ficſt of poems, Which, like Maho- 
met and Alzire, are at once extenſve, and 
abounding with pathos and terror. But theſe 
are uncommon ſubjects, and require the exer- 
tion of talents, lich no poet but Voltaire has 
hitherto poſſeſſed. 309 Gb 018 non his of 
The Death of Caeſar was not allowed to be 
printed : the republican ſentiments it contain⸗-⸗ 
ed were attributed as crimes to the authors: 
This was a ridiculous imputation;; each cha- 
racter ſpake its oẽm language; and Brutus was 
nat more the hero than Cacſar; the poet, treat- 
ing an hiſtorical ſubjeR, drew his portraits af- 
ter hiſtory, with ſtrict impartiality. But, un- 
der. the government of the Cardinal de Fleury, 
which qvas at once tyrannical and puſillanimous, 
thaJangruage.of ila very alone could arne to 
be innocent. 42 32541609305 do -F 5190; 9N3 £3 vt! 
Who could, at oobfarc.ſuptiaſe; that the cu- 
logy on the death of Mademoiſelle le Courreur 
conld/havs been made a ſubject of ſerious per- 
ſetütion uncl have obliged Voltaire to quit the 
mettepolis, where he knew that abſence would 
fortanately; cauſe all things to be forgotten, 
andileven the frenay uf perſecution? ? 
b Phe theatre is truly a uſe ful inftitutiony at 
Which even indolent aud frivolous youth pres 
ferve ſomething of the habit of feeling and of 
thinking, while moral ideas are not totally loſt 
ta their minds, andithe * of the ĩmaꝑi· 
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nation are ſtill felt to exiſt. The ſenſations! 
which the repreſentation of a tragedy excite, 
purify the ſoul) and raiſe it from that a pathy 
and egotiſm Which are the maladies to which 
the diſſipated are, in the nature of things, αο., 
demnedi Such exhibitions form a kind of 
connexion between the two claſſes of me hN] , 
do, and men who do not, think. They ſeft. 
en the anſterity of the one; and, inthe other, 
temper that want of feeling uhich is the child 
of thoughtleſſneſs and pride. It ista ſingular 
fatality that in a country, in which the drama- 
tio art has been carried to the higheſt degree 
of perfection, the actors, to whom the public! 
are indebted for the nobleſt of their pleafures, 
ſhould be condemned by religion, ande ſhun” 
ned from che moſt ridic ulous of prejudices," 
Theſe prejudices Voltaire hardily oppoſed 
Indignant to behold an actreſs, uh bad dong 
been the object of enthuſiaſtic applauſey rafter; 
being carried off by a ſudden and eruelodeatn 
deprived of the rites of burialh, becauſe in a 
ſtate of ex communication, he loud reproach- 
ed a frivolous nation which with-cowardice' 
bent the neck under fo ſhamefuba yokupand tlie 
puſfillanimity of thoſe people! in power wFho 
peaceably ſuſfered the memory of her hm 
they had ſo much admired to be thus infultæd. 
Though nations are {low to correct them ſthves; 
they ſtill ſuffer themſelves to be itold of their 
fuults with patience. But the prieſts, hum 
the; parliaments would ſuffer to excommuni- 
B 4 
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case none but wizards and players, vere irri- 
dated g ſe a poet dare to diſpute the half of 
ml - Abeig empires, and the. people in, power. could 
dot pardon him for having proclaimed their 
unworthy, + ae, d bes 2506mtor0 
Voltaire felt that ſome great theatrical ſuc- 
geſs could alone ſecure him the hearts of the 
public, and field: him from the attacks of fa - 
natacifm. In a country, in which no popular 
power exiſts, each claſs has ſome point at which 85 
46 rally and form itſelf into a ſpecies of pow - 
er, A dramatic author is under the protec- 
= of thoſe ſocie ties who reſort to the theatre 
for amuſement. The public, by applauding 
alluſions, flatter or offend the vanity of men in 
office, diſcourage or re- auimate their oppo- 
nents, and cannot for this reaſon be openly de- 
Yoder Voltaire, therefore, preſented- his — 
iphile, which did not effect his purpoſe; but, 
tar. from being diſcouraged by want of ſucceſs, 
And delighted with the ſubject of Zaire, he fi- 
niſhed that tragedy in eighteen days, and it 
made its appearance . ſtage four months 
d 
Ats ſucceſa ſurpaſſed his hopes. » This was 
he; firſt, piece in which, forſaking the tract yr 
Corneille, and Racine, he diſcovered art, ſtyle, 
and. tulents entirely his own, Never did love 
more true or more impaſſioned draw tears 
mote ſwect; neyer did poet before ſo depict 
Rant of jealouſy in a mind ſo ſimple, ſo af. 
Rionate, and ſo generous. We love Oroſ- 
x K 
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wales bt the vefy möment He makes us thn. 
der! He ſncvifices Zatre, the affecting, "the 
4ovey/ the virtuous Zafre, yet we cunnot hate 


. ee Ro gry H 
Oroſmanes and Zaire, how awful is frretigton 
an che per ſbn of the aged Eüufignau 7 How no- 
ble is che fpirit of fanatieifu, pie the re- 
Proaches of Nareſtam breathe?” With what 
zart has the pöet painted the Chriſtians whofe 


Anterferenee diſturb ſo ſweet an umon, a feel. 


ing aud pious woman who las Tacrificed her fe 
and her love to her God, while the man who. 
believes not in Chriſtianity weeps for "Zire, 
wloſe mind is diſtradted by fihal affection, and 
he is che willing vim of a ſuperſtitious pre- 
qudiee; Which forbids her tot ve à mai f a 
different ſect. This is a maſterepiect of art. 
Whoever does not believe in the Old Teſtä. 
ment; diſcovers in Athalia notting but tlie 
ſchool of bigotry, falſehood, and murder; but 
to all ſects, and in all countries, Zafre is thi 
tragedy of the feeling and the innocent Heart. . 
Phis tkragedy Was followed by that of Ade. 
Jlaide de Gueſclin, which had Ike wiſe Tove for 
ats ſubject, and in which, at in Zatfre, French 
beautiful poetry: ſo a5 to Increaſe the THRErER. . 
But it was the patrivtifur of u citizeu who de. 
Aighted in the recollection of reſpected names 


und great events, aud not the patriotilm gf the 


antwcliawber; Which nas nc been 1s applaild 
on the French theatre. 


3 5 


ſucneſsful. But when, long after, the philo- 


Adelaide failed of ſucceſe, A wit, when 
Mariamnewas acting, prevented it being heard 
ta the end, by calling from the pit, The queen 
drinks. i Another occaſioned Adelaide to be 
condemned by anſwering Couſſi, couſſiꝰ, to 


the noble and affecting queſtion of Vendõme, 
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This ſame piece was again acted under the 


_ title of the Duke de Foix, after having bern 
corrected; not in conformity tothe judgment 


of the author but of his critics, and was more 


fopber's three three blows: of the hammer had un- 
knowingly taught the audience not ta hiſs when, 
the cannon was fired in Adelaide, at a time 
wliew the play was again acted in deſpigbt of 
Voltaire, who had leſs recollection of the beau - 


ties of his piece than of the wounds which criti- 


1 0 eiſm had inflicted, it met with the moſt unbound- 


edidpplauſe: The character of Vendeme, as 
amorous as that of Oroſmanes, was then felt 


quent of an imperious temper, the other, from 


un exceſs of love ; the firſt, tyrannical from 


native impetuoſity and NOR 1 the end; 
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from the unfortunate) habits attending on deſ- 
potie power. Tender and diſintoreſted in hig 
affoction) Oroſmanes renders himſelf: guilty 
during that momentary frenzy Thto which he ig 
hurried by excuſable error; and puniſhies by ſa- 
crificing} himſeif. Vendôéme, more perſonak 
and rather the flave' of his paſſion than of his 
miſtreſs, protects his crime with a more tran- 
quit fury, but expiates it by his remorſe and 
the ſacriſice of liis love. The one "exhibits 
thoſe exceſſes and ſufferings into which the vi- 
olence of 'defpair plunges the gencrous ſoul; 
and the other, the power of repentant virtue 
over the ſtrong mind, Which had previouſſy 
abandoned itſeif to paſſion. N daα gun Pp. 14 
It is ſaid that the fucceſs of Adelaide waę in- 
jured by the Temple of Taſte, in which charm- 
ing work Voltaire had paſſed fentence on the 
writers of the paſt! age, and even on ſome of 
his cotemporaries. Time has confirmed all his 
deciſions, which each then apprare d ſacrilegi - 
ous. In obſerving ſuch literary intolerance, 
the neceſſity, under which every writer labours 
ho wiſhes to live in peace, ot reſpecting: opi : 
nions already formed of the merit uf an orator 
or a poet, and the fury with which the public 
purſues thoſe who dare, even on the moſtindif- 
ferent ſubje&s, to think differently from thems 
ſelves, we. thould be tempted to imagine that 
man is: ĩntolerant by Nature. Wit, reaſon, and 
genius cannot always guard us again{t-rhis'mi{ 


fortune, Thete ate Few men who have not 


ſome ſecret idols, the worſhip of which they 
cannot calmly ſce deſtroyed, 


1 
5 * 


2 ate. N , 

ride and envy is frequently the origin of 
this. ſenſation: The writer pwboy criticiſing 
thuſe home admire, aſſumes an air of :fu- 
vor iority over hem and conſequently over bur- 
ſelvds, we regard as one that affects an offen- 
Hye pra · eminence. We fear, While wpullitty 
don the ſtatue of the man who is noi more, 
he means to ſubſtitute that of a living favourite, 
whoſe fame fails not to afflict mediocrity. But 
when ſtrong minds yield to this kind of into- 
lerance; this temporary and exculable weak - 
-nefsthe offspring of indolence and habit, they 
ſoon again cede — adaetoamdnts 
ndither guilty of injuſtice nor perſecutions 

Voltaire had, in his retirement, {conceived 
the happy plan of bringing his nation acquaint- | 
ed with the philoſophy, the literature, the opi- 
nions, and the ſects of Englafd; to effect which, 
ne wrote his Letters on the Engliſh Nation. 
Newton; whoſe philoſophic opinions, whoſe ſyſ 
tem of the eatth, and whote optical experi- 
ments were ſcarcely known in France,; Locke 
whoſt: Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, 


0 tiranflated into French, had only been read by 


few philoſophers; Bacon, the extent of whoſe 
fame was that he had been lord chancellor; 
Shakſpere whoſe genius and groſs errors form 
a phenomenon in the hiſtory of literature; 
Congreve, Wicherly, Addiſon, and Pope, Whoſe 
names were almoſt unknown even by our men 
of letters; the bigoted Quakers, who, without 
\ "being 6 „ in 3 de- 


votion et the moſt rational · of Chriſtians in 


. ⁰˙· 
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their creed and in their morals, ridiculous in 
the eyes of the world, for having carried two 


virtues to exceſs, the love of peace and the 


love of equality ; the other ſects by which En- 
gland was divided; the influence Which a ge- 
neral ſpir it of freedom had there obtained over 
literature, philoſophy, arts, opinious, and man- 
ners g and the practice of inoculatien which 


had been examined without prejudice, and met 
| with few impediments, notwithltandiug the fin- 


gularity and: the innovation of the practice: 
fuch were the principal ſubje cis of his Work. 
PFontenelle was the firſt who made reaſun and 


philoſophy ſpeak an agreeable and inviting 


language: che had the art to mingle xeflexi- 


ons, ſage, delicate, and frequently profound, 
with the ſciences In the Letters of Voltaire 
we difeoyer the merit of Fontenelle, with mort 
taſte, ſimplicity, boldneſs, and gaiety. No 
rooted attachment to the errors of Des Cartes 
interfered, to ſpread a ſhadow; over, and to 
d isſigure, truth. He paſſeſſed the logic and 
pleaſantry of the Lettres Provinciales*; but e- 
erciſed them on greater ſubjects; nor Were 
they injured by a varniſli of monkiſh devotion. 
This work was the aera of afvrevolutioncin 
France; it gave riſe to a taſte for philoſophy, 
und Engliſh literature; it intereſted us in thie 
manners, policy, r 
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that nation W — eetadajandatett 
1 with the Engliſh language. A puerile partia- 
Bitycafterward took place of former indiffer- 
erde; und, a remarkable ſingularity, Vol- 
taire had the glory of combating it, and of 
diminiſhing its influence. He had taught us 
to feel the merit of Shakſpere, and t@regard' 
his works as à mine; whence treaſures might 
de dug by our poets; and, when a vidiculouvs 
enthuſiaſm preſented this eloquent, but wild 
and capricious poet, as a model to a nation 
poſſeſſed of Racine and Voltaire, and wiſhed us 
to conſider his canvaſs, overcharped withabſur- | 
dity and groſs caricature, as the energetic and 
pictures of rann Voltaire defended the 
cauſe of taſte and reaſon. He had Hirſt ex- 
claimed agaiaſt the too great timiridy of our 
th atre, und was after ward öbliged to exclaim 
againſt ou inclinatien to imitate the licenti 
-ous barbarity of the Engliſh ſtagmGee. 
The publication of theſe letters excited per- 
ſeeut ien, the bitterneſs of which, to read them 
at put ſent, eould ſcarcely be conceived: but 
niünnate ideas were oppoſed in them, and our 
li doctor of that day believed, if there were no 
I innate ideas, there would be no ſufficiently - 
| 


] 


marked characters to diſtinguiſh between the! 
ſouls of men and of brutes. Beſides, it was 
there maintained, after Locke, that there was 
na ſtrict proof that God had not the power, if 
be had the will, to impart to matter the f- 
cultyof thinking. This was to iufr inge on the 
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accurately and ezactly, they and they alone, 
all that God has thought, and all that he could 
do on hay idones Ginny: and even before; the 
beginning of tbe World. riots: 431 H nr 
An fine Voltaire! criticiſed? ſome paſſages of 
the #houghts of Paſcal: a Work Mhich the ge- 
ſuits, in thæit own deſpite, were abliged tore- 
ſpedt as much as the Works of St. Auguſtin.” 
It gave ſcandalous offence to ſee a poet, nay 
more, a layman, dare to ſit in judgment on 
Paſcal. It appeared to be an attack on the 
only defender of the Chriſtian religion, Who, 
among the faſhionable world, had the; reputa- 
tiom of being a great man. It was to attack 
religion itſelf: and how much would the pros 
of religion be weakened, ſhould the mathema- 
tician, Paſcal, Who had openly devoted himfſelf 
to its defence, be convicted? of having often 
resſoned ill. nsH M no indy to wilmdwd alice 


* be; clergy demanded that the Letters: on 

3 the Engliſh Nation ſhould be ſuppreſſedz and 
os they verre ſo, by an arret of council: Theſe : 
a arrets were given, without examination, as ax 
) MH kind ß retribution, for the ſubſidy which go 
* vernment# obtained ftom the aſſmblies of the 
1 clergys and tas a reward for the facility with 
* which they were granted. Miniſters for- 
R got that the intereſt of the fecular power was 
t not to ſupport, but to ſuffer the progreſs of 
1 reaſon to deſtroy, that empire of the prieſt- 
a hood Which has bern) for long and fo! bar- 


* 


ey to-pirthaſe pence of an enemy, — 
deing ourde fender. 4 
The parliament burnt the book, according 
to a cuſtom formerly invented by Fiberius, and 
rendered ridieulous ſince the invention of print- 
ing. Zut there are certain people for whom 
_ «the:experience of three ages arcinecefiary; be- 
fort they can begin to perceive abſurdity- 
80 much perſecution} exerciſed: at the very 
time when che miracles of the Abbé Paris and 
thoſe of Pather Girard were acting, loaded the 
two perſecuting parties with ridicule and op- 
probrium! It was naturalthat they ſhould:unite 
Hagainſt a man who. daringly preached reaſon; 
an they went ſo far as to order informations 
to bog iſſued againſt: the author of the Letters. 
he keeper of the ſeals baniſhed Voltaire; who, 
deing at that time abſent, received: early infor- 
mation, and avoided the people ſent tolcon- 
duct him to the place of his exile; rather 
ahvoſing to combat at a diſtance, and where 
moe chuld be in ſafety. His friends provedithat 
ie had not forfe ited His promiſe; not to pub- 
liſh this Letters in France; and that they had 
made their appearance from the treachery of 
Jabook-binder: » Prtunately, the keeper of 
the ſeuls hall more zeal for his authority than 
for religion; and; was much more of a miniſter 
chan of a devoter. Phe ſtorm was huſhed, 
-and/Voltaire had permiſſion to return to Paris. 
24 Flis cahn was but of momentary duration. 
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Tue epiſtle to Urania, which, till then, had been 
kept in ſecret, Mas printed 30 and Voltaire, to 
eſcape a new perſecution, Was obliged to diſ- 
ao and attribute it to the Abbé de Chaulieu, 
who had been dead ſeverab years. The impu- 
tation did the abbé honour as a poet, without 
injuring his fame as a Chriſ tian 
ET The neeeſſity of falſehood, in diſa vowing a 
work, is an act of extremity, alike repugnant 
to conſcienee and to dignity of character; but 
render ſuch a diſavowal neceſſary for the ſaſe 
ty ol the author. If that which is in, itſelf in- 
nocent be made à crime, if abſurd or arbitrary 
lars ha ve infringed on the natural right, Which 
all men poſſeſs, of not only having but pub - 
liſhing their opinions, we then deſervedly loſe 
the other right of always bearing the truth, 
Which is ſolely founded on freedoms +: We: afe 
forbidden to deceive, beeauſe to deceive any 
man is to commit an injury on him, or to ex- 
poſe him to commit one himſelf. But injury 
ſuppoſes a right; and no one has the right to 
ſeek for aud ſecure to bimſelf the means of 
doing injuſtice. a „ % oth een ned cl 

We do not diſculpate Voltaire, for having 
attributed his work to the Abbe de Chaulieu, but 
ſuch an imputation is in itſelf indifferent, and a 
mere act of pleaſantry; it is affording an ex- 
cuſe to people in power, vho are diſpoſed to 
be indulgent, without daring to confeſs them- 
ſelves ſo by the aid of which they may repel 


— 
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ſuch perſeeutors as are over (ſerious in their 
ban 1s bisl och load: no boi Rai ad lug 
The indiſeretion, with which ſome of the 
ru of Voltaire, repeated fragments from 
his Maid of Orleans, was the caufe'of d neu 
perſecution. The keeper" of the feels threat. 
ened to confine the poet in the worſt and deep- 
eſt of dungeons, if any part of the poem made 
its appearance. Remembering the long ſpace 


ol time during which ſuch ſubaltern tyrants, 
inflated by momentary power, have dared to 


hold ſimilar language to men who * 
the glory of their country and their age, the 

ſenſations of contempt riſe in us and W dether 
thoſe of indignation,” The oppreſſor and the 


oppreſſed are now both in the grave; but the 
name of che oppreſſed will be borne, on the 


Wings of fame, to future apes; aud fiugly pre- 


ſerved from oblivion; wle eternal ſhame will 


pus ſuscthe memory of his cowardly: perſecu- 
tors. (65 (7/135 344.9 + 5240 9.2116 (501ʃ C141 116139117 
AI wes'in'theſe tempeſtuous times that the 
lieutemantoftheopolice, Herault, one day faid 
to Voltaire Write what you will, you ne 


' ver — overturn — Chriſtian: Fel giort. ——.— 


„Ae time — was much iti pas 
then cdeeynmR a man who had been arreſted 
by «ſuppoſed forged le * eac het, Voltaire 

n. 14. {2 it ON” 4 Hd 14% 84 a 
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aſked: the ſame magiſtrate hat puniſhment . 
would be inflicted on thoſe who ſhould fabricate. 
falſe lettres de cache t. They will be hang- 
ed. That will be but doing right; let us 
hope the time will, come when thoſe who. n. 
the true, wall be ſerved. in the fame way.“ 199 
. Wearied by ſo much perſecution, Voltaire 
thought it neceſſary to change his mode of life, 
to effect which, fortune ſecured him the means. 
Ancient philoſophers have vaunted of poverty 
as, the ſafe · guard of independence: Voltaire, 
that he might be independent, wiſhed to become 
rich; and he was equally to be commended. 
The ancients were unacquainted with that ſe- 
cret wealth which may at once be diſperſed 
and ſecured, in various countries, beyond the 


reach of power. Confiſcation and its abuſes, : 


amongſt them, rendered wealth as dangerous 


as fame, or popular favour. The extent of 


the; Roman empire, and the ſmalineſs of ihe 
Grecian republics, alike presented men from 
the concealment of their riches, or their per- 
ſors- Phe difference of manners among neigh- 
bouring nations, the almoſt general ignorance 
of foreign languages, and a leſs degree of in- 
tercourſe throughout the world, were then ſo 
many, impe diments to a change of country. 
The aneients like wiſe knew leſs of the con- 


veniencies of life, which among us are become 


neggſſaxx to all who are not born in poverty. 
Their climate; ſuhjected them to leſs nume- 


rous real wants; and the Wealthy were more 
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addicted to magnificence, refinement in de. 
bauchery, exceſs, and caprice, than'to' babiru- 
al and daily convenience. Thus, as it Was 


more caſy for them to be poor, and more dif. 


ficult to be rich without danger, riches were 
not among them, as among us, the Me of 
eſcaping from unjuſt oppreſſion . 
Let us not blame a philaſopher for Hank: 
in order to ſecure his independenee, preferred 
ſuch reſources as the manners of hid age Fop- 


_ plied to thoſe which belong to ther! manners 


and to other times. | a Ml; 


| - The fortune which deſcended to olan en 


his father and his brother was ample, and had 
been inereaſed by the London edition of the 
Henriade, and fortunate ſpeculations in the 
public funds. Thus, to the advantage of poſ- 
ſeffing wealth, which aſcertained independ- 
ence, he added that of being indebted for it to 
himſelf. -- The uſe he made of, riches might 
prevail on envy itſelf 0 eien 12978 es ac- 
quitement. 15 a 

Much of his e was en 10 aldibg 
men of letters, and in encouraging ſuch youth 


az he thought diſcovered. the ſeeds. of ge- 
= nius. This, in particular, was the applica- 
tion he made of the trifling profits he derived 


from his works and his theatrical productions, 
when he did not make à free gift uf the latter 
to the comedians. Let never was author more 
cruelly accuſed of 3 injuries done to his bookſel · 


lers; but the whole farm of literary inſect 
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were at their cc d, and were themſelves 
anxious to decry the conduct of 4 man w 
works they were conſcious they could not bring 
into difrepute. © The pride of mediocrity, the 
vanity of men, even of merit, wounded by a 
too inconteſtible ſuperiority, the buſy world 
ever anxious to degrade knowledge and ta- 
lents which are the objects of their ſecret en- 
vy, and fanatics who were intereſted to calum- 
niate Voltaire, that they might have the leſs 
to fear, all conſpired to increaſe the detrac- 
tion of bookſellers and hyper- critics. But 
roofs of the falſehood of theſe imputations, as 
well as the favours heaped by Voltaire on ſome 
of his detractors, {till ſubſiſt; nor can we re- 
member theſe proofs without a ſigh, at the 
misfortune of genius thus condemned to ſuffer, 
and at that ſhameful facility men have to 
credit whatever can relieve them from the ne- 
neſſity of admiring. Such highs are the” me. 
lancholy retribution of fame. 1 
Having no' more need, for the ceaſe} of 
lis fortune, to court patronage, ſolicit Places, 
or to traffic with bookſellers, Voltaire renounc- 
ed all refidence at the capital. Previous to the 
adminiſtration of Cardinal de Fleury, and his 
journey to England, his intercourſe had been 
ainong people of the firſt faſhion. Princes and 
ncht thoſe who were at the head of affairs, 
people of faſhion and women moſt in vogue, 
were courted by him and were equally deſi. 
rous of his company. He was every where re- 
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Teil n pleaſure and welcome „but le eye. 
ry where inſpired envy and fear. "Superior, in 
genius, he was eren more ſo, in the wit of 
66nverſation, into which he infuſed whatever 
can render frivolity amiable; and ar the Tame 
time interſperſed trairs of a mote elevated na- 
ture. Born with the talent of humour, his 
repartees were often repeated; nor was there 
any want of an application of the word ma- 
Ignant, to what was no more than the deciſion 
of the mieren rendered act Ire” by native 
Ann 1 511752 ol 

On his return from TEN he __ warm 
ſociety, where men aſſemble from motives of va- 


nity and ſelf. love, he ſhould meet but with few 


friends. He therefore, though e did not 


| quarrel with ſuch ſocieties, frequented them 


leſs. The tafte he had acquired for magnifi- 
cence," grandeur; and whatever is tie 
and ſplendid, had become habitual, and he} 

ſerved it even in retirement. By this daa, 
his works were often embelli thed; and it oc. 


caſionally influenced his judgment. On his re- 
turn to his country, he confined himſelf to live 


fimiliarly with only a few friends. He had loſt 
M. de Genonville and M. de Maifons, whe 
death he lamented in ſuch aft King Jeffe 
which remains a monument of thil Fe and? 
deep ſenſibility which nature had beſtowed, 


and genius diſſeminated through his works, And | 
which was the fortunate' origin of his ardent 


z&al for the happineſs of mankind, which Wat 
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the ſublime and continued paſſion, of his old 
age. He ſtill poſſeſſed M. d' Argental, who, du- 
ring his long life, preſeryed ſenſations of affec- 
tion and admiration for Voltaire, and who was 
rewarded by his friendſhip and his confidence. 
Madame Forment and Madame Cide ville were 
lkewiſe his friends, and the confidants of his 
works and his projects. 

But about the time when bo ſuffered ſuch 
various perſecution, friendſhip, {till more ten- 
der, afforded him conſolation and increaſed 
his love of retirement. The Marchioneſs du 
Chatelet was, like him, paſſionately enamour- 
ed of ſtudy and fame, as well as of philoſophy ; 
but it was of that kind of philoſophy. which 
ſprings up in the ſtrong and free mind. She 
had ſtudied metaphyſics and geometry ſuffici- 
ently to analize Leibnitz, and tranſlate Newton. 
She cultivated. the arts; but not undiſtinguiſh- 
ingly, nor ſo as to prefer them to the knowledge 
of nature and man. Superior to. prejudice, 
as well from ſtrength of character as from 
reaſon, ſhe had not the weakneſs to conceal 
how much prejudice. was deſpiſed by her. In- 
dulging in the trifling amuſements of her ſex, 
rank, and age, ſhe yet could contemn and abans 
don them without regret in favour of retires. 
ment, labour, and friendſhip. Her ſuperior, 
ity excited the jealouſy of women and even of 
molt of the men, with whom ſhe neceſſarily 
aſſociated. Vet ſhe could pardon their envy 
without an effort. Such was the friend that 
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Voltaire felecked with whom to paſi His days; 
days which were ever conſecrated to works of 
genius, and embelliſhed by mutual friendſhip. 
"Weary of literary diſputes, diſguſted to ſee 
the ſeague which inferior writers had formed 
againſt him, and who were ſecretly ſupported 
by men, whoſe merit mould have preſerved 
them from ſuch unworthy aſſociates; finding 
likewiſe, that ſince he had dared to ſpeak truth, 
his dcetifers: were 'as numerous as his critics, 
and perceiving that they inceſſantly armed 
religion and government againſt him, becauſe 
he was a good poet, he ſought employment 
more peaceful in the ſtudy of the ſciences. * a 
He determined to publiſn an elementary 
Treatiſe of the Diſcoveries of Newton, rela- 
tive to the ſyſtem of the earth and of light, 
that he might render them familiar to all who 
had the flighteſt knowledge of mathematics; 
and that he might make known, at the ſame 
time, the philoſophic opinions of Newton, and 
his ideas of ancient chronology. , 
At the time that theſe Elements appeared, | 
the Carteſian ſyſtem prevailed even in the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris. A few young 
geometricians only had the courage to forſake 
it; nor did any work exiſt in the French lan- 
Mage from which an idea could be formed of 
the grand diſcoveries which had, for half a 
century, been rendered public in England. 
The author, however, was refuſed a privi- 
lege for publication. The Chancellor dA gu- 
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eſſeau was a Carteſian in his youth, becauſe the 
Hyſtem was then faſhionable among ſuch as 
pique themſelves on rifing ſuperior to vulgar 
prejudice ; z. and, to theſe his philoſophical opi- 
nions, were added to his political and religious 


ſentiments againſt Newton. He diſcovered 
that a chancellor of France ought not to ſuffer 


an Engliſh philoſopher, who ſcarcely was a 
Chiiſtian, to riſe victorious over a ſuppoſed 
orthodox Frenchman. D' Ageuſſcau had a 
prodigious memory, and continued ſtudy had 
rendered him deeply learned in various ſpecies 
of erudition; but his mind, wearied by being 
made. the receptacle of the opinions of others 
had neither ſtrength ſufficient to combine his 
own ideas, nor to form fixt and definite; prin- 
ciples. His iuperſtition, his timidity, his re- 
ſpect for ancient cuſtoms, and his want of 
reſolution, narrowed his views relative to a 
reformation of the laws and impeded his actiyv- 
ity. He died, after having been long a miniſter, 
and left France to regret that his great virtues 
had. flumbered in -inntility, and that his rare 
qualities had been loſt to the world. 1 

His ſeverity reſpecting the Elements of, the 
Newtonian Philoſophy was not the only mark 
of littleneſs be ſhowed during his cenſorſhip 
of the preſs. He would not give privileges fer 


the printing of novels; nor would he ſuffer 
the novel of Cleveland to be publiſhed, but on 


condition that the a ſhould th his re- 


ligion. en aath * * 
Vol. I. C : 
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Voltaire, at the ſame time, purſued the 
"ſtudy of experimental philoſophy, ſent-queries 
"of every kind to the learned, and repeated 
Their experiments, or made new ones in their 
ſte ad. GA. ois de N 1% 1111 
le Was a e for the * given by 
the Academy of Sciences, on the nature and 
propagation of fire; and aſſumed the follow- 
ing motto, which, at preciſion and energy, 
is not unworthy of the author of the SN + 
Ignis ubique latet naturam amplectitur omnem, 
Cuncta parit, renovat, dividit, unit, ali. 
* The prine was given to the illuſtrious But, 
| by” whom, in ſcientific conteſt, no man need 
bluſh at being vanquiſhed. Madame du Cha- 
telet, as well as her friend, was likewiſe a 
candidate, and both pieces were manns ; 
in very botiourable ters. 
Tue diſpute on the meaſure of ers ut 
that time occupied mathematicians. Voltaire, 
in a memorial preſented to and approved by 
the Academy, took the part of Des Cartes and 
Newton againſt Leibnitz and the two Bernou- 
Ali's; nay even againſt Madame du Chatelet, 
hd was become the partiſan of Leibnitz. 
Me are far from pretending that theſe works 
b axe any addition to the fame of Voltaire, or 
ben that they deſerve a place among the 
learned, but the merit of having made the 
— French, who are not mathematicians, acquaint- 
ed with Newton, the true ſyſtem of the earth, 
and the principal phenomena of optics, deſerves 
notice in the liſe of a philoſopher. 
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Its 33 good to diſſeminate truth relative to 


objects uf ſcience, Whether it relate to the 
great laws of nature and the order of the * 
world, or to thoſe common facts which falt 


under every man's obſervation, Abſolute ig- 


norance is ever accompanied by erxor 3{ and 
error in- phyſics often is the ſupport, of preju- 
dices of a more dangerous kind. The pbiio- 
Aophic knowledge of Voltaire was further uſe- 
ful to him as a poet; we do not, here, entirely 


re fer to thoſe pieces in which, he had the rare 
merit of exprefling truth in verſe with preci- 


Aer wichout disfiguring it, or ceaſing to be a 
poet, or of addeciling the imagination, while 


he delighted, the car. The ſtudy of the ſcien- 


ces enlarges the ſphere of poctic ideas, and 


enriches verſe with new images. Without this 
re ſource, poetry, neceſſarlly limitted by too 
coufined a circle, would be no mare than the art 


fre- producing, in harmonious lang guage, com- 
mon thoughts and exhauſted pictures.“ 


* 


Be the ſubject what it may, he who poſſeſſes 
an tenſive and profound knowledge will ever 
polleſs an immenſe advantage. Ihe poctic ge- 
nius of Voltaire would have been the ſame, 
but he would not have been ſo great a poet, had 


ne not ſtudied pbiloſophy and biſtory.,. Nor is 
it ſolely in augmenting the number of our ideas 
that ſuch extraueous ſtudies are uſeful; they 


add to the perfecti onof the mind, by exerciſing 


its various faculties in a more equal manner. 


After s e ſome ae to en pe- 
n 


* 


* 1 


| 


EL 
rimental philo@pby; Voltaire conſulted Clair- 
aut relative to his progteſs, who had the 

frankneſs to anſwer that after obſtinate la- 
bour he would never ariſe above mediocrity 
in the ſciences, and that he would vainly looſe 
that time which fame required he ſhould dedi- 
cate to poetry and ethics. Voltaire liſtened pa- 

| tientiy and yielded to that natural inclination 

vhich inceſſantly led him to the Belles Lettres 

f and to the wiſhes of his friends, who were un- 

able to accompany him in his new career 

He Was not therefore entirely abſorbed in 
the! ſciences during his reſidence at Cirey. 
Ile there wrote Akzire, Zulime, Mahomet, f 
the Hiſtory of Charles XII. finiſhed-his Dit- | 
courſes on Man, prepared the age of Louis 
XIV. and collected materials for his Eſſay on 
the Manners and Spirit of N ations, from Char- 
lemagne to the preſent age. | 

#- Alzirr and Mahomet are immortal monu- 
ments of the height to which the human geni- 

us; poetry and philoſophy can raiſe the ttagic 
art! This art is not in theſe pieces confined to 
the -pourtraying the paſſions, awakening their 
power over the foul, and making the ſweet. 
tears of love and of pity flow; it becomes the 
tutor of mankind, whom it inclines to virtue; 
indvlent citizens, who bring with them to the 
theutre the Mar ine ſs of having ſpent an uſeleſs __ 
das, are there called on to, diſcuſs the. firlt 
grand intereſt of the human race. 

In ed ve e behold the noble but wild and 


I 
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impetuous virtues of the man of nature, com- 

batting the vices of ſociety. corrupted by fanas 

tielſm and ambition, and, ceding to virtue, 

made perfect by reaſon in the foul of Alzares, 

or in the dying and diſabuſed Guſman. Here, 

we at once are taught how ſociety corrupts 

man by making prequdice the ſubſtitute. of ige 

norance, and how it improves him when error 

is baniſhed by truth. 

But the moſt fatal of prejudices! is that af 
fanaticiſm. Voltaire was determined the mon- 

ſter ſhould become the viclim of the ſtage; 

and that he might expel it from every heart, 

he employed theſe terrible effects which trage 
dy alone can afford. It, no doubt, was caſr 

to render a fanatic odious, but that this fana- 

tic ſhould be a great man, and that while ab 

horring, we ſhould of neceſſity admire him, 

that he ſhould deſcend to mean artifice with- 

out- degradation, that, while occupied-in pro- 

pagating a religion and raiſing an empire, he 
ſhould be in love without being ridiculous, 


that while committing every crime he ſhould; 


not inſpire that painful horror which accompa- 
nies the acts of villains, that in the tone of a 
prophet he ſhould ſpeak the language of genius, 
that he, ſhould be ſuperior to the bigotry with, 
which he intoxicated his ignorant and intrepid 


diſciples yet be above the baſeneſs of hypocriſy, 


that his crimes ſhould be ſucceſsful, that he 


ſhould triumph, yet ſhould appear ſufficiently 


puniſhed by remorſe, all this could only be ef- 
. C3 
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feded by the dramatic art, when! employed by 
| © the! true poet. | 
1 : . Mahou was "lt ated at Line, in eit. 
it uring the repreſentation, a letter from the 
| king, of Pruffia was deliveredto Voltaire,” which 
informed him af the victoty of Molwitz.” He 
ſtopped the piece to read the letter to the au- 
j ditors.. Fou will ſee, ſaid he, to his fürround- 
il ing friends, this tragedy of Molwitz will make 
wine ſucceſsful. They ventured to play it at 
| Paris; ;. but the bigots by their exclamations, 
avalling themſclves of 'the weakneſs of the 
Cardinal de F leury, prevailed on him to for- 
bid the repreſentation. Voltaire thought pro- 
per to ſend it to Bene did XIV. with two Latin 
; verſes for his portrait. . The Pontiff, Lambe r- 
Fin, a tolerant and caſy prince, but u man of 
much underſtanding, ſent him a Kind anſwer, 
Wee by ſome medals, 
IO was more ſcrupulous than the pope. 
er would conſent that a piece ſhould be 
mah which, by proving that tragic terror 
may be increaſed to the, utmoſt exceſs without 
ſacrificing the pathos or revolting the mind, 
| Was a ſatire on that ſpecies of writing, of 
| which he proudly. believed bimſelf to be the 
4 creator and the model. It was not till the yenr 
. 1751 that M. 'D'Alembert, being appointed by 
M. D'Argenlon to examine Mahomet, had the 
| courage to approve” itz and thus to expoſe 
"i himſelf! to the mutual Tatred of the men of let- 
| ters leauged. againſt an and of the de- 
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tles of 
of phi lophy more, true, mild, and general. 
Allthe variety of barmony, a kind of carclel3- 
neſz, ſoothing ſcufibility, an enthuſiaſm ever 
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votees. His fortitude was the more deſerving 
of reſpect, becauſe the approver of a work 
does not participate in its fame, and becauſe 
he could find no recompence for the danger 
to which, he expoſed himſelf, except the plea- 
{pre of having ſerved his friend, and aided the 
triumph of reaſon. 

Lulima failed of ſucceſs 3 nor were the ef- 
forts of the author to cotret and palliate its 
faults, effectual. A tragedy is an experiment 
on the human heart, and an experiment which 
does: not always ſucceed, even in the moſt 
able hands. Zulima, however, is the ffrſt wo- 
man preſented, on, the ſtage, who, hurried 
paſſion into criminal acts, ſtill preſerved all the 
generoſity and diſintereſtednefs of love. il 
character, ſo natural, fo violent, - ſo tender 
might perhaps have deſer ved indy Fence at 
the audience, and the critics. of the theatre, in 


favour of the new beauties of this part, might © 


have. pardoned the weakneſs of the others, 
which th, author himſelf condemned with. 

equal frankneſs and ſeverity. 4 
The Diſcourſes on Man are one of the FRY 
monuments of French poetry. The plan'of 
them m mot be ſo regular as that of the epi. 
r but they poſſeſs the advantage 


noble and ever f real, impart a charm to them, 


which alternate Y e tlie A the ima gl 


4 
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nation, and the heart; a charm, the uſe of 
Which was known only to Voltaire, and which 
was that of pleaſing, moving, and inſtructing, 
without ever fatiguing the reader, and of wri- 
ting to all underſtandings and to all ſ ages. 
Flaſhes of true philoſophy frequently break 
forth, and are generally addreſſed ſo to the 
feelings or to the fancy as to appear natural, 
and to become popular. This talent is as be- 
neficial and as rare as that of giving a pro- 


found appearance to. falſe and trivial ideas is 


cammon and dangerous 

- Quitting, the company of Pope, we * 
his genius, and the addreſs with which he 
defends his ſyſtem, but the ſoul. is nnmoved; 
and the mind preſently. finds that its objecti- 
ons have rather been eluded than anſwered. 

But we cannot leave Voltaire without encou- 
ragement or conſolation; and, While we have 
a melancholy proſpect of the evils to which na- 
ture has condemned man, we are like wiſe ac- 


quainted with their antidotes. 


The life of Charles XII. was the Grſt of the 
hiſtorical publications of Voltaire. The ſtyle, 
as rapid as the exploits of the hero, hurries on 
the reader to an uninterrupted train of ſplen- 
did expeditions, ſingular anecdotes; and ro- 
mantic events, which give curiolity and feeling 
no repoſe. The narrative is rarely interrupt- 
ed by reflexions. The author forgot himſelf 
chat he might give place to his characters. He 

eems to relate what he has juſt heard concern- 
ing his hero. The ſingle ſubject is battles and 
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military enterprite; yet, the ſpirit of a phi- 
loſopher and the ſoul of a defender of the hu- 
man race are preſent every where. 
Voltaire wrote from original memorials, fairs 
niſhed by thoſe who were witneſſes of the 
events; and his hiſtorical truth is warranted 
by the reſpectable teſtimony of Staniflaus, the 
friend, the companion, and the victim of 
Charles XII. | 
The hiſtory was, notwithſtanding, accuſed 
of being a novel, becaule it had all the inte- 
reſt of one. Though no man, perhaps, ever 
excited ſo much enthuſiaſm, neither was any 
man ever treated with lefs indul gence than, 
Voltaire. As a reputation for wit is in France 
the thing moſt envied, and as it was impoſſt 
ble for his ſuperiority in wit to remain unac- 
knowledged, he was moſt vehemently denied 
every other merit; and, the pretended claims 
to wit being as reſtleſs in every claſs of man- 
kind as in that of men of letters, the number 


1 


of thoſe who envied him was almoſt equal, to 


w_ of his readers. 

In vain had Voltaire imagined that the re- 
treat of Cirey would hide him from hatred 3 
he had concealed his perfon only, his fame til 
offended his enemies. A libel, which was a 
malignant attack on his whole life, appeared 
to the diſturbance of his repoſe. He was treat- 
ed like a prince, or a miniſter; becauſe he exci- 


ted equal envy. The Abbe Desfontaines, who 


was indebted to Voltaire for liberty and per- 
0 1 . 2 5 
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i baps for, life, was the author of this lible.. Ae 
| euſed of a ſhameful vice, which ſuperſtition 
11 bas claſſed among crimes, be had been itupri- 
| neg;at a time when, from attrocious and ri- 
diculous policy, it was thought proper to burn 
a few men, in order to make another man con- 
Leixe diſguſt for this vice, to which they! falſe- 
is ly. ſuppoſed him inclined, |, 
14 Voltaire, being informed of the misfortune 
1 ak the Abbe Desfontaines, who was perſonally 
if unknown to. him, and whoſe only;recommen- 
1 dation was that he was a man of letters, ha- 
ſtened to Fontainble au, in ſear ch of Madame 
| de Prie, then all puiſſant, from whom he ob- 
il} tained. the priſoner” s liberty, on condition that 
I he ſhould not appear at Paris. Voltaire fur- 
I ther procured him a place of retirement at 
I the {eat 2 a Tag of his ee 5 5 


114 


tor; "this i: was obliged to Uri ow into the Fre, 
bur he never, could pardon V oltaire the act of 
. favipg; his life. He eagerly took every oppor- 
„tunity the periodical publications! aiforded,. of 
-attackiug him;, and jt was he who, by the 
„month of a prieſt“, infor med the world that 
Voltaire was the author of Le Mondain, an in- 
genfons poem, the intent of which was to ſhow 
\ that luxury, by, poliſhing | man's manners and 
encouraging induP, „ obyiates a part of thoſe 
ille which take birth in the inequality of, 22 
inſenſibility attendant on, riches, ; 


* 1 * 1 
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He was thus s to the danger of new 
panich nent, becauſe, to the re proach of hav- 
ing preached up pleaſure, a' great one in the 
eyes of thoſe who need the cloak of auſterity 
to conceal vice more real, was added the ad- 
ditional crime of having ridiculed the amuſe. 
ments“ "of our. firſt parents. f 

In fine, the Journaliſts publhed the Vol 
tairomanie; and then it was that Voltaire, 
ho ſo long had ſilently ſuffered under the 
flanders of Desfontaines and Rouſſeau, aban- 
daned himſelf to emotions of anger, of which 
his enemies were little worthy. _ | 

Not ſatisfied with avenging birhſelf by del. 
vering up his adverfarics to ere contempt, 
and imprinting on them marks which no time 
can efface, he proſccute@&Desfontaines ho eſ- 
caped by diſavowing the hel, and who im- 
mediately wrote others to conſole himiclf for 


the misfortune. Thus, at the age of forty- four, 


after having been patient during twenty years, 
Voltaire, Pe the firſt time, forgot that mode- 
ration which it were highly to be wiſhes men 
of letters never ſhvuld forget. Though they 
have received from nature the formidable git 
of devoting their foes to ridicule and ſhame, 
they ought to diſdain the uſe of this dangerous 
Weapon in avenging their own quarrels; and 
_employ it ouly againſt rhs perfecutors' of 
truth, and the enemies of the rights of man- 
Kind. | 

The friend hip, wich, about ths ſame the 


2 
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was formed between Voltaire and the prince 
royal of Pruſſia, was one of the fivit cauſes of 
the exceſſive anger of his enemies. The young 
Frederic had received from his father the cdu- 
cation of a ſoldier only, but nature formed 
him for a man of an amiable; extenſive, and 
elevated mind, as well as for a great general. 
He was ſent to Rhineſberg by his father, who, 
having! conceived the project of beheading him 
as a deſerter, becauſe he had attempted to tra- 
vel without permiſſion, yielded to the remon- 
ſtrances of the imperial ambaſſador, and ſatiſ. 
fied; himſclf with cauſing the prince to be 
preſent at the execution of one of: his travel. 
ng companions. | 
In this: Rate of Land, F dike, whit 
"che: wittf the French language, 
poetry, and philoſophy; choſe Voltaire for his 
confident and guide. They mutually ſent each 
other their works; the prince conſulted the 
philoſopher concerning his ſtudies, and re- 
queſted leſſons and advice. They diſcuſſed 
the moſt curious as the moſt difficult metaphy- 
Heal queſtions. The prince, at that time, ſtu- 
ched the works of Wolf, whoſe ſyſtems and 
uniatelligible language he ſoon abjured for 
pläloſophy more ſimple and more true. Ile 
alſo employed himſelf in a refutation of Ma- 
chia ele that iz, in proving that the mod 
cer ta in policy of a ſovereign is to make moral 
rules his guide, and that his perſonal intereſt 
daes not nece ſſarily render him the enemy of 
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his ſubjects and his neighbours, as Machiavel 
had ſuppoſed, either from a love of hypotheſis 
or to diſguſt his countrymen with a monar chi- 
oil government, toward which they ſeemed to 
be inclined by their wearineſs of a republican 
ſyſtem ever tempeſtuous and often cruel. 
In the preceding century, Tycho-Brahe, Des 
Cartes, and Leibnitz, had enjoyed the ſocicty 
of monarchs, by whom they had been loaded: 
with marks of eſteem; but confidence and 
freedom did not preſide in this too unequal 
intercourſe. Of theſe Frederic gave the firſt 
example, in which, unfortunately for his fame, 
he forgot to perſiſt. He ſent his friend, the 
Baron de Keyſerling, to viſit the Deities of 
Cirey, and to bear his protrait and manuſcripts 
to Voltaire. The philofopher was moved, per- 
haps flattered, by this homage; but his great- 
eſt pleaſure was the proſpect of a prince deſ- 
tined to reign, who loved literature, and was 
the friend of philoſophy and the foe of ſuper- 
ſtition. He hoped the author of the Anti- 
Machiavel would be a pacific monarch, and 
he took: ſerious delight in fecretly printing the 
book which he belicved muſt bind the prince 
to virtue from the fear of betraying his dun 
principles, and of reading his condemnation 
in the work he himſelf had written. l 
When Frederic aſcended the throne, he 
teſtified no change, but remained the friend 
of Voltaire. The cares of government did 
not eufeeble his love of poetry, nor his avid- 
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itynto poſſeſs the unpubliſhed, writings of Vol - 
taire, which,were read by ſcarcely any except 
himſelf aud Magame, du, Chatelet. Let, one 
of bis.firk ſte ps Mas to ſuſpend the publicatio 
of the, Anti: Machiavel. Voltaire obeyed, ng 
the corrections which he had made with regret 
Were rendered fruitleſs... | 

His defire tbat. his diſciple, now a king 
ſhould enter into a public engagement, Sing 
ſhould ſecure his adherence to philoſophic | 
maxims, was increaſed. He went to meet 
him at Wezel, and was aſtoniſhed to ſee a 
young monarch in a uniform, on a camp: bed, 
ſhivering with a fever. But his fever did not 
prevent him from profiting by his neighbour- 
hood to the principality. of Liege, and enforc- 
ing the payment of a forgotten debt, from 
the biſhop. Voltaire wrote the memorial, 
which-ewas ſupported by the bayonet, and he 
returned to Paris well ſatisfied to. have found 
his hero an amiable man. But he refuſed the 
offers of the king, who wiſhed to draw him to 
Pruſſia, and pr eferred the friendſhip, of Ma- 
dame du Chatclet to the fayour af a monar ch 
whom he admir ec. 

The king of Pruſſia dec! ared war, Wil. the 
daughter of Charles VI. and took advantage 
of her weakneſs to render ſome old preten- 
.Gons on Sileſia valid. Two. battles ſecured 
him the poſſeſſion of the province. Cardinal 
de Fleury, ho. had undertaken the war in 


is own deſpite, continued his ſecret negocia· 
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tions. The empreſs perceived her intereſt was 
not to treat with France, againſt whom ſhe 


hope d for uſefuſ allies, who would themſelves 
fapport the burden of the war; whereas, if 


. the had none but the Pruſſian monarch to 


combat, ſhe mult be leſt to herſelf, and muſt 
be hold the wiſhes and ſecret aid of theſe very 
powers on the fide of her foe. She rather 
choſe therefore to ſtifle her reſentment, in- 
formed Frederic of the propoſitions of the 
cardinal, induced him to make peace by this 
confidence, and purchaſe by the ſacrifice” of 
Sileſia, the neutrality of ng enemy whom the 


had moſt to fear; 


Ihe war had not FRO the pete 
dence between the king and Voltaire. Fre- 


deric ſent pocty from the field, hile prepar- 


ing for battle, or amid the tumult of victory; 
and Voltaire, continuing to preiſe his military 


fame, never ceaſed to preach TRAN and 
peace. 


The Cardinal de Fleury Hed; Voltaire had 


been intimate with him, becauſe he was defi- 


rous of learning the anecdotes of the reigu of 
Louis XIV; and Fleury, who loved to relate 


them, Belt on thoſe which regarded himſelf, 
not doubting that Voltaire would eagerly in- 


ſert them in his hiſtory. But the hatred'of 
Fleury, and of all feeble men, for one who 
roſe ſuperior to common powers, was greater 


than his love of taſte, aud even than his Vaülty. 


Fleury endeavoured to impede freedom ef 
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pbeche And een of thought, in France, that 
ne might govern with the greater cafe. Pu- 
ring bi Whole life, he had maintained a War- 
fare of opinions in the kingdom, by his very 
endeavenrs” to fmother thoſe; opinions,” and 


pre tent them from troubling the public repoſe: 


He was terrified by the daringneſs of Voltaire; 
equally afraid of expoſing himſelf, mould he 
defend the poet, or his trifling claims to fe- 
nown, ſhould he abandon him with too much 
cowardice, Voltaire found him rather a elan. 
deſtine perſecutor than a patron ; but one who 
was retained by his relpeck for p pare ih 
and his own fame. {20 
Voltaire was defigned to " his ſeteor in 
the French academy: he had lately acquired 
new claims which muſt have ſilenced envy, had 
ſhe been carable of a bluſh. He had enriched 
t ie ſtage by another maſter· piece: by Merope, 
the only tragedy in which" tears freely and 
ſweetly flow, without the aid of the misfor- 
tunes of love. The author of Zaire had be. 
fore oppoſed the maxim of Boifeau, r 
De cette paſſion la ſenſible peinture 
” Eſt, pour aller au eur, la route, la plas ſuxe.® 
He had affirmed that nature was capable of 
Producing more feeling and more heart-rend- 


effects on the ſtage; and! in Me rope, he 
proved his aſſertion. | 


Ta pathetic | picture of lor e, is the foreſt road to 
the heart. i; HA, SL COTHISAOY DS gf 30 


If; 
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If however Boileau, by ſureſt, underſtood the 
leaſt difficult, facts are in his favour. Various 
poets have written affecting tragedies foundgy 
on love; Merope ſtands alone. 

Hurried on by the- intereſt of the 8 
a rapidity of dialogue till then unknown to, 
the ſtage, and by the talent of an actreſs who 
had caught the empaſſioned tones of nature, 
the pit was agitated with unexampled enthu- 
ſiaſm. Voltaire, who was concealed in a cor- 
ner of the houſe, was obliged to appear before 
the ſpectators. He came into the box of the 
lady of Marſhal de Villars. The houſe called 
on the young ducheſs of Villars to kiſs the au- 
thor of Merope; and ſhe was under the neceſ- 
ſity of obeying the imperious will of the public, 
intoxicated with admiration and pleaſure. 
This was the firſt time that the pit called 
for the author of a piece; but what was then 
no more than homage, rendered to genius, 
degenerated afterward into cuſtom, and. is 
now: a ridiculous and humiliating ceremony, 
to which authors, who reſpect themſelves, re- 
fuſe to ſubmit. | 

To this new claim, which even devotion 
was obliged to reſpect, was added the ſupport 
of Madame de Chateauroux, then governed 
by the Duke de Richelieu; an extraordinary 
man, who at the age of twenty, had twice 
been in the Baſtile,, for the raſhnels of his 
gallantries; who, by the rumour, and the 
number of his adventures, had made himſelf 
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ſo faſhionable, among women, as for it to be 

almoſtꝭ regarded as an honour to be diſhonour · 
ed by him; and who, among his imitators, 
had formed a kind of gallantry in which love 
was no lynger, the jaclination.to pleaſure, but, 
the vanity. of ſeduction. This lame man after- 
ward contributed to the fame of the victory of, 
Fontenoy, ſupported the reyolution of Genoa, 
took port Mahon, and obliged an Engliſh: 
army to lay down its arms; and when that 
army had broken the treaty, when it; threats, 


ened his diſperſed and fecble quarters, he 


ſtopped its progreſs by his acivizy,and, bold 
neſs. After which, he ſunk into thg intrigues, 


; af the cohrt, and loſt, in the manenvtes of a 


trrannical and corrupt administration, that 
fame MEIN: have obliceraret, his early 
errors. * 4 o 
The, Duke. 6 Richelieu had from his info. 


cxbeen the friend of Voltaire; and, though 


Voltaire had often cauſe of complaint againſt 
lim, vet he preſerved, that remembrance, of 
Rafal ae which time cannot eradicate, 
and a, kind of confidence which was rather 
maintained by habit than by conviction, | The 


Ake continued; faithful to his old frie nil, as 


much as the leyity of his character, his caprice, 
Yis petty deſpotiſa, at the theatres, his con- 
tempt for every man who was not a courtier, 
his wenknels toward people/in power, and his 
inſenſibility for all ms was nobis er, le ſul, 
FS8)[PEAmieÞGg:ies) i) ob ano bod/ of eta 


% 


focted no change in the ſentiments of the hi- 
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At this period he promoted the rere of 
Voltaire with Madame de Chäteauroux. But M. 
de Maure pas did not love Voltaire. The Ab- 
be de Chaulieu had writer au epigram againſt 
Oedipus; becauſe he was offended to ſee a 
young mau, * who had become his rival in fugi- 
tive poetry, into Which philoſophy and volup- 
tuouſneſs were infuſed, acquire the additional 
fame of ſucceeding at the theatre; and M. de 
Mivrepas, whoſe vanity was to be the man of 
moſt wit at table, could not pardon Voltaire 
for ſo evidently robbing him of this ad vantage, 
with which it was not too ridiculous, at that 
8 for a miniſter of ſtate to be flattered. 

Voltaire attempted to difarm bis anger bn 
40 epiſtle, in which he be ſtowed ſuch praiſe as 
might appear moſt natural to the mind and cha- 
rater of M. de Maurepas. This epiſtle, hich 
contained as much inſtruction as culogium, ef- 


* 


niſter; Who, that he might prevent Voltaire 
from gaining a” place in the academy combi- 
ned with the prieſt Boyer, whom Fleur) bad 
preferr ed, as the tutor of the dauphin, to Maf 
fifl6n, whoſe talente and virtue he feared; and 
Which Boyer ne, on his! death:bead; retom. 
mended to the king to the charge of beſtow! 
ceclefiuſtical bene ficcs, apparently from tlie 
Hope chat his memory might be regretted by 
the Janſeniſts. M. de Maurepas was likewiſe 
glad to have an opportunity of ſecretly coun- 
teracting Madame de Chateauroux, with whoſe 
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hatred for him he was well acquainted. *Yol. 
taire, being informed of his intention, went to 
to him and aſked, if Madame de Chateauroux 
ſhould ſupport him in the eleQion, whether, he 
would 'oppoſe him. I will, anſwered the tal 
niſter, and will cruſh you“. 

He knew how cafy this would be to a mini- 
ſter; and that, under a feeble government, 
the inffvcnce? of a miſtreſs muſt yield to that x! 
intriguing fanatic prieſts, who were more def. 
picable than a proſtitute, in the eyes of reaſon, 
tho” more reſpected by the Populace: 0 Wet 
was triumphant. 


The Wintker ſoon after Pereeceg bo ne· 
v3: x5 


In order to be Jaſt, it is here neceſſary to relate 
that having, after the death of Voltaire, mentioned 
this aneadote to the count de Maurepas, to whoſe cha- 
racter, ſuch an anſwer does not ſeem natural, he, laugh- - 
ing, Aas ered that it was the king himſelf who would 
not ſiffer Voltaire to ſacceed the Cardinal de Fleui 
in his place of academician. His majeſty thong i 
there was too marked a diſtance, between the men, 
| to put the eulogium of the one, in the mouth of the 
1 other, and afford laughter to the public by ſach an 
14 aſlociation. 
| dh; de Maurepas further added, that he had lon 
n Voltaire had written the anecdote of“ I Will 
cl yo hut this trifling act of injuſtice, from 2 | 
ind 


4 } a o@ az 


|} S br sed, had not prevented him from ſoli- 
| * citing Aer obtaining leave, from the 9 King, 
chat — poet, who had been ſo great an honour to his 
age. and nation, might return to Paris, at the cloſe of 
5 Uife, there to on] the fruits of his fame. F 
This is the note of he general nn ne of the 


lirerary typograplicalſociety, 
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TY 


ceſſary the alliance of the king of Pr ul ja was 


to France. But this monarch feared to en- 
gage ancw with a power whoſe timid and wa- 
yering policy could not inſpire. confidence. 


Voltaire, it was ſuppoſed, might induce him 


to change his opinion, and was ſecretly charge. 
ed with this ne gociation. It was agreed that 
the perſecution of Boyer ſhould be the pretext 
of his journey into Pruſſia. He thus obtained 
the liberty to ridicule the, poor prieſt, who went 
to complain to the king that Voltaire made 
him appear a fool in foreign courts, The king 
anſwered---It was a ſettled point.“ 
Voltaire departed, and Piron, at the bead 


of his enemies, wrote abundance of epigrams , 


and ſongs on his prerented © diſgrace. ;, 1 6 
was in the habit of inſulting all celebrated men 
who under went perſecution. His works abound 


with proofs of this mean malice; yet he had 


the character of a good Catered man. becauſe. 
he was indolent; and, not having any native 
dignity of mind, he did not reg the vanity 
of others, 

After having paſſed ſome time with the 
King of Pruſſia, who conſtantly refufed all ne- 


gociation with France, Voltaire had the addreſs”. 


to divine the true motive of his refuſal. It. 
was the weaknels,that France had. perſiſted in 


not to declare war againſt the Engliſh, and by 
this conduct to appear to entreat for peace, 


when ſhe had a riglit to dictate its conditions. 
He returned to Paris and gave an account 
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vf his Journey. The following ſpring che King 
of Pruſſia again declared war againſt the Queen 
.of Hungary, by which uſe ful dis erſion he obli- 
Zed her troops to evacuate Alſatia. This im- 
portant ſervice, with that of having penetrated, 
as he paſſed through the Hague, into the views 
of the Dutch who apparently were in a Kate of 
vuvncertainty, did not procure. Voltaire any of 
thoſe marks of reſpect from which he wiſhedito 
raiſe a rampart againſt his literary enemies. 
The Marquis D' Argenſon was called to the 
miniſtry. He was a man who deſerves to be 
ranked among thoſe few people in power who 
ha ve really loved philoſophy, and the public 
good. © His taſte for literature had connecled 
= with Voltaire, whom he more than once 
A5 to write manifeſtos, declarations, 
diſpatches, the ſtyle of which was required 
45 be red, dignified, and well adapted. 
5 Such was the manifeſto which was to, have 
Jeet publiſhed by the Pretender, on his deſcent 
nto Scotland with a ſmall French army, which 
the Duke de Richelieu was to have command- 
ed. Voltaire had then an opportunity of la- 
bpouting in conjunction with Count Lally, a 
"zealous Jacobite, and the determined enemy 
"of the En gliſh ; whoſe memory Voltaire after- 
"wards dekended with ſo much fortitude when an 
-unjuſt fentence, executed with barbarity, fa- 
crificed him to the reſentment of. ſome of the 
ſervants of the Eaſt India Company): 
But he had, at the fame time, a bros 
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more potent in the Marchioneſs de Pompadour, 
with whom he had been intimate while lier 
name was d' Etiole. She committed the wri- 
ting of a piece to him, for the firſt marriage of 
the Dauphin. The place of gentleman of tlie 
chamber, the title of hiſtoriographer of France, 
and in fine the protection of the court, which 
vas neceſſary to oppoſe the faction of devotees 
ho excluded him the French academy, were 
the recompenſe he received. It was on this 
en that he wrote the following een: 
Mon Henri quatre et ma Zaire, | 
Et mon Americaine Alzire, WAL) 
Ne wont valu jamais un ſeul regard du Roi; 
* it beaucoup d'ennemis, avec tres-peu de gloire ; 


es honneurs et les biens 1 enfin ſur moi, 
Pour une farce de la foire.* 


* 
1 


This was paſling rather too ſevere ajudg- 
ment on the Pripceſs of Navarre, which is a 
work full of noble and affecting gallantry. | 


The favour of the court however was inſuffi- 


cient to open the doors of the academy. He 
was obliged, in order to diſarm the devotees, 
to write a letter to Father la Tour, in which 
he made proteſtation of his reſpe& for religion, 
and, which was more neceſſary, of his attach · 
ment to the Jeſuits, In gelpſeht of the ad- 
dreſs with which he manages his language in 


5 —— 


»The Fenrizde, 7: aire, and my 7 Alzire, 
never obtained me a look from majeſty :'I had many 
enemies and little fame; but honours at length are 

ſhowered on me, for having written a farce. | 


SY 


that letter, it were better he had renounced the 
academy than have had the weakneſs to write 
it. This weakneſs would have been inexcuſa- 
ble had it been the ſacrifice of Vanity, in order 
tog obtain a title which had long been incapa- 
ble of adding honour to the name of Voltaire. 
But he ſuppoſed it his ſhield ;, he imagined he 
mould find ſupport. againſt eee from 
the academy. He preſumed too favourably 
of the fortitude and juſtice of his aſſociates. 
In his diſcourſe to the academy, be. firſt 
threw off the yoke of cuſtom, by which theſe 
diſcourſes ſcemed rather condemned to be a 
ſtring of compliments than of true praiſe. Vol- 
taire boldly ſpoke of literature and of taſte;and 
his example is in ſome, manner become a law, 
-agaiuſt which the academicians, who are men 
of letters, rarely venture to err. But he did 
not go ſo far as to ſuppreſs their reiterated 
_ praiſe of Richelieu, Seguier, and Louis XIV. 
which has hitherto been done only by two or 
: three of the boldeſt academicians. He men- 
- tioned Crebillon, ! in his diſcourſes, with the no- 
ble generoſity of a man who fears not to ho- 
nor the talents of a rival, or to afford arms 
_ £0. bis own antagonilts. 
ſie, A new torrent of libels was poured upon 
him, which he had not the fortitude to deſpiſe. 
- The police was, at that time, committed to a 
| 5 man ho had paſſed ſome months in the coun- 
| | try with Madame de Pompadour. A wretched 
| ., muſician, of the opera band, was arreſted, 
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whife name was Travenol, and who, with the 
advocate Rigoley de Juvigny, privately fold 


theſe libels. The father of Travenol, an old 


man of eighty, went to Voltaire, and demand» 


ed pardon for his guilty fon; and the anger 
of the poet was huſhed by the firſt cry of hu- 
manity. He wept with, embraced, and con- 
ſoled the old man; and haſtened away with 
him, to obtain the liberty of his ſon. 

Voltaire was not long in favour. Madame 


de Pompadour cauſed thoſe honours to be con. 
ferred on Crebillon, which he had been refu- 
fed, Voltaire had conſtantly done juſtice to 


the Author of Rhadamiſtus, but he could not 


be fo humble as to ſuppoſe him fupertor to the 


author of Alzire, Mahomet, and Merope. In 
ſuch exaggerated enthuſiaſm for Crebillon, he 
diſcovered nothing but a ſecret defire that he 
himſelf ſhould be nene nor was he de- 
ceived. | 

The wit and the poet might have preſeryed 
powerful friends; but theſe titles in Voltaire 


_ concealed a philoſopher, a man more earneft 
for the progreſs of reaſon, the acquirement 


of perſonal fame. 

His character, naturally proud and indepen- 
dent, yielded to ingenuous adulation; he was 
prodigal of praiſe, but he preſerved his feel- 
ings and his opinions, and the freedom of dif- 
covering them. Strong or affecking leſſons 
roſe out of panegyric : but that manner of 


praiſing, which might fueceed at the court of 
Vol. I. D 
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Frederic, could not but offend» at any fother 
arten g iin pas bir b. 0 
He therefore returned to Cirey, and ab 
after wards to the court of Staniſlaus. This 
prince, twice elected king of Poland, once by 
the will of Charles XII. and once by the de- 
fire of the nation, never poſſeſſed more than 
the title of ſovereign. Having retired into 
Lorraine with this title, he there repaired, by 
His Bene flcent acts, the ills which the French 
adminſtration had committed: the paternal 
government of Leopold corrected an age of 
de vaſtation and misfortune. His devotion had 
neither deprived him of the love of pleuſure 
nor of an affetion for men of wit. His houſe 
Was chat of a wealthy private perſon: his man- 
ners thoſe of native candour; of a man who 
had never been unhappy, except becauſe others 
Had determined to make him a king; nor ever 
dazrled by a title, from which he had derived 
nothing but danger. He wiſhed to ſee Ma- 
dame du Chatelet and Voltaire at his court, or 
vather living as his inmates. The author of 
the Seaſons“, the only French poet, who, like 
Voltaire; has united philoſophy and wit, then 
lived at Luneville, where he was only known 
as an amiable young officer; but his firſt poe- 
ticul productions, full of reaſon, wit, and taſte, 
even then beſpoke a hene to be an en 
to ms A 4 Pg 7 Wo (12503 244 * 
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At Lune ville, where Voltaire lived a life of 
occupation and mild tranquillity, he had the 
misfortune to loſe his friend. Madame du 
Charelet died, at the moment when ſhe had 
finiſhed her tranſlation of Newton; the labour 
of which had ſhortened her days. King Sta- 
niſlaus went to conſole and may with * oltaire 
in his chamber. . 

Having returned to Porte the work eh 
himſelf to his labours, a means of diſſipating 
grief, which nature has imparted but to few. 
Such a power over our thoughts, and ſuch force 
of mind, which affliction cannot vanquiſh, are 
precious gifts, which muſt not be depreciated. 
by conf&unding them with want of feeling. 
Senſibility is not weakneſs; it is a capability 
of grief, without being overwhelmed. by it: 
the ſoul is not the leſs affectionate, nor has 
ſorrow been leſs ſincere, becauſe-oppoſed with 
fortitude; or becauſe eee by: extraor- 
dinary powers. 1100 

Voltaire was weary of W te the kahlen, 
ble world, and moſt men of letters, prefer 
Crebilion to himſelf; which they did leſs from 
opinion than to puniſh him for the univerſality 
of kis talents. Men are ever more indulgent 
to circumſcribed genius, which exerted on one 
object appears to be a kind of inſtinct, becauſe 
it offends not ſo many ſpecies of ane ans 
humbles their pride leſs. AE it 
This opinion of the ſuperiority of Crebillon 
was maintained with ſo much paſſion, that, in 
D 2 

A 


the preliminary diſcourſe to the Encyclopedia, 
M. D*Alembert had need of fortitude to grant 
equality to the author of Alzire and Merope, 
and durſt not extend juſtice further Voltaire 
at length determined to avenge himſelf, and 
oblige the publie to give him his true rank, by 
writing Semiramis, Oreſtes, and Rome Pre- 
ſerved; which three ſubjects had before been 
treated by Crébillon. Every cabal that had 
been formed againſt Voltaire had united, to 
obtain momentary ſucceſs for the Catalise -of 
his rival; a piece, the conduct of which is ab- 
furd and the ſtyle barbarous; in which Cicero 
propoſes that his daughter ſhould ſeduce Cata- 
line, and a high prieſt appoints a rendezvous 
for the lovers in a WAI; where he introduces 
@ courtezan in men's clothes, and afterward 
treats the ſenate as impious, becauſe it 1 
difcuſſed. on ſtate affairs. 

On the contrary, Rome Preſerved is 8 ma- 
ſter- piece of ſtyle and of reaſon, in which Ci- 
cero appears with all his dignity and eloquence; 
iu which Cefar ſpeaks and acts like a man born 
to reduce Rome to ſubjection, to overwhelm, 
his opponents by his glory, and obtain pardon 
for fan by the force of his talents and vir- 
tues; in Which Cataline is a villain, but 
one es yur Orr to excuſe his vices from 
example, and his crimes from neceſſity.” Re- 
publican energy; and ee eee entirely 
policy we 8 190 at | 1 TH & 
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Voltaire had a ſmall theatre on which he 
ated his pieces, and where he often played the 
part of Cicero. Never, it is ſaid, was illuſi- 
on more complete : While he recited: he: ap; 
peared to create his character; and when, in 
the fifth act, Cicero again appeared before the 
ſenate, when he excuſed his love of fame by 
reciting the following beautiful lines. 
Romains, j atme la gloire, et ne veux point men taire; 
Des travaux des humains c'eſt le digne ſalaire, 

t, en vous ſervant il la faut ac er z. 
bay noſe la vouloir, la n'oſe mérite“. * 
the character and the poet were one, and the 
auditor imagined. he heard Cicero, cr, Voltaire, 
avow and excuſe this weakneſs of great minds. 

There is only one good part in the Electra 
& Crebillon, and this is a ſubalter n character. 
Oreſtes, who knows 1 not that he is Or cles, is in 
love with the daughter of Egyſchuz, who has 
the misfortune to be called Iphianaſſa. Tbe 
implacable Electra is enamoured with the ſon 
of Egyſthus, and theſe inſipid amours OCCUPY 
the ſcene, while the furies are leading a be- 
wildered ſon to the commiſſion of parr icide;;z 
being condemned by the gods to take thiz bor- 
rible” revenge. a 

Yoltaire felt that Ciytemneſtis ſhould, be. 
rendered intereſting hs her remorſe, by being 


—— 
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Dee I frankly o. own my wirf for fame, WR 
The rich reward of eril, pain, and care,; » 
Moſt nobly purchas'd in our country' 's cauſe! * 
Who dare not hope for, cannot merit fame. 
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earaReriled as rather feeble thin guilty, and 
"overawed. by the cruel Egyſthus, but a ſham- 
ed of having loved him; and ſenſible of the 
weight of her chains and of her crimes. If we 
compare | this with the other tragedies of Vol. 
taire, we ſhall, no dgubt; find it much inferi- 
or to his beſt works; but if we contraſt it with 
Sophocles, whom he meant to follow, that he 
might teach the French the character and tra- 
$f conceptions of that poet, we ſhall perceive 
je had the art to preferye his beauties, imi- 
tate, his ſtyle, correct his defects, and Tender 
Clytemneſtra more pathetic, and Electra leſs 
barbarous. For which reaſon, when, in deſ- 
Pite of cabal, the permanent beauties of the 
. Greek poet were tranſmitted to the French 
ſtage, by a man worthy of becoming the in- 
terpreter of the moſt eloquent of the ancient 
tragic writers, and there enforce applauſe, 
Voſtaire, more ardent in the intereſt of good | 
"taſte than in behalf of his own fame, could not 
forbear calling from the pit, in a momentary 
f effuſion of rapture, Go. on Athenians, it is 
e to OY ON SLING 
The Semiramis of cicbinon was no ſooner 
produced than forgotten. That of Voltaire is 
ide ſame ſubject which, fifteen years' be re, 
* had treated. under the name of Eryphile, 
and which he withdrew from the ſtage, t 
the piece was highly applauded, During its 
| "repreſentations, he more. perkectiy felt all the 
. difficultics of the fable. He perceived that, 
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to render a woman;who had deſtroyed her huſ- 
band, that ſhe might reign herſelf, intereſting, 
it was neceſſary that the ſplendour of her reign, 
her: conqueſts, her virtues, and the extent of 
her empire ſhould force reſpee, and ſeize on 
the mind of the ſpectators; that the criminal 
queen could be the miſtreſs, of the world, and 
polſeſs, the virtues of a great monarch. He 
felt that, while exhibiting the prodigies of a 
foreign religion on the ſtage, it would be ne- 
ceſſary, by magnificence and an elevated and 
religious ſtyle, not to ſuffer the imagination 
to cool, to make the gods interfere on all o- 
caſions, and to conceal the abſurdity of a mi- 
racle by. inceſſantly preſenting the conſolatory 
idea of a Divine Power, exerciſing a flow but 
Inevitable Wega on the ſecret crimes of 
kings. 
Love, offenſive | in Oreſtes, v was neceſſary | in 
Semiramis. Ninyas muſt have a miſtreſs, 
that he. might feel a tenderneſs for Semiramis, 
be ſenfible of her kindneſs, and that ſhe might 
facinate him by her charms before he knew 
her to be his mother; otherwiſe the horror 
which inceſt inſpires would have been injurious 
to that character which was to intereſt the au- 
dience. The ſtyle of Semiramis, the ma jefty 
of the ſubject, the pomp of the exhibition, and 
. the, peculiar pathos of ſome of the ſcenes, were 
triumphant oyer envy and faction. But it 
was Jong before equal juſtice; was rendered to 
Oreſtes, and Rome Preſerved, 
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Complete Juſtice, perhaps, has not yet been 


done; nor can we be ſurpriſed at this, when 
we recalle& that all colle ges and all the houſes 


in which the teachers. of youth are themſclves 
X educated are devoted to fanaticiſm, and that 


children in general ; are ee in prejudices 


againſt Voltaire.” | | 
Theſe three pieces he wrote at Sceaux, the 


ſeat of the Ducheſs du Maine, who delighted 


in poetry, gallantry, and the arts; and who, 
in her palace, preſented a picture of thoſe i inge- 


niaus and ce e which had 2 575 


rege, 


ferbed to avenge the outrage committed on 
the orator by Crébillon. Mahomet was ſent 


to the pope, and Semiramis dedicated to a 
cardinal. He took a ſecret pleaſure in convin- 
cing the French fanatics that the eccleſiaſtical 
princes knew how to combine the love of ge- 
nius with, religious zeal, and that they did 


not think they promoted Chriſtianity by treat- 


ing theſe men as its enemies who by their, pow- 


ers of mind were the formidable rulers of N 


lic opinion. 10 


. Tt was at e et that he, at 9 


nn 


. pe of t 


penſion of 20,000 Franke In his own country, 
he fa himſelf che e of envy and hatred 
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to men of letters, although he neyer had been 
their opponent in ſoliciting for Places and 


penſions, never had humbled them by his cri- * 


tien, nor ever had interfered in literary, 
cabals, bat had obliged all who needed his 


ſervices, had endeavoured to gain their, affec. : 


tion by praiſing them and taking every oppor-; 
tunity of winning the friendſhip of choſe whom 
ſcif-love had rendered unjuft. 


The priefts, who forgot not the Letters on 1 


the Engliſh Nation and "Mabomet, while they 


were waiting occaſion to perſecute him, en- 


deavoured to decry him and his works, and 
employed their whole aſcendancy over youth _ 


againſt him, eſpecially that Which, as ſpiritu- 
al directors, they preſerved over private fami- 
lies and the devotees of the court. Abſolute ; 


4 


ſilence only could preſerve bim from calumny. ; 


He could publiſh no work without being cer. 


tain that malignity would endeavour thence _ 


ta accuſe him of being impious, or to render 


11 


him ſuſpected by government. Madame de 


Pompadour, elevated to a ſituation in Which 
ſhe wiſhed to be ſurrounded by none but llayes, 


forgot their former intimacy. She could not. ; 


pardon his not having ſuffered with ſufficicyt ' 
patience the preference granted to. Crébillon. 


Louis the XVth had a kind of, diſlike to Vol * 
taire, although he bad flattered that prince 


to the injury of his own fame: but kings are, 


by habit, rendered almoſt inſenſible to public | | 


alulation ; the artful. praiſe of the courtiers, 
D 5 


* 
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3 3055 being every 5 trifling gecafion, repeat 
their panegyric continually and at the luckieſt 
„moments, is alone ſedueing. This flattery 

p< - conliſts leſs in direct praife, than in an adroit 

" approbatioh of the paſons,” inclinations, acts, 
And ſentiments of the monarch; half a word, 

motion, a general maxim which excuſes their 

7 75 or their faults, produce greater effects 

th an 1 777 Which is worthy of poſterity. The 

. eulogie es of genius ſoothe only thoſe kings Who 
have an actual love of fame. 

It is s {aid that Voltaire, approaching Lovis 

K. 5 alter the repreſentation of the Temple 

of Fame, in which Trajan after his Victories 

| accords peace to the world, and receives the 

* crown, "which had been refuſed to conquerors 
and reſerved for the man who was the friend 

: of. humanity, thus addreſſed the monarch--- 

| 1 rajan eft-i] content“? and that the king was 

0 less flattered by the net nfo than offended 

* the familiarity. 

NM. d' Argenſon refuſed to boat Voltaire 
as a nes oj for the title of Free Aſſociate 
"4 the Academy of Sciences, and for obtaining 
4 ſeat in the Academy of Belles Lettres, of 
y ieh place he was at that time Ambitions, as 
1 refuge againſt the army of petiodical critics 
who were obliged b the police to treat liter- 
0 ary, boljes with refſpe&, except when other 

bodies or e individuals thought it their 
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intereſt to humble them by abandoning them 
to the attacks of theſe Fpaße fun ence. 
mies. F 

Voltaire, therefore, LIN to Berlin, and the: 
very monarch, who had diſdained him, and: 
the court, in which he had been treated with: 
diſreſpect, were offended at bis departure. The 
loſs of a man who honoured France, and the 
diſgrace of having obliged him to ſeek an aſy- 
lum. in: another country, were then only re- 
membered. In the palace of the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, be found peace and even the, ſemblance of 
freedom; feeling at firſt no kind of ſubjection, 
except that of palling ſome hours with the king 
to correct his works, and to teach him the art 
of writing. He uſually ſupped with his majeſs. 
ty; and theſe ſuppers, at which there was free- 
dom in excels, where every queſtion of meta- 
phyſics and morals was diſcuſſed without re- 
ſtraint, where the moſt.unbounded pleaſantry 
enlivencd, or cut ſerious argument ſhort, and 
where the king generally. diſappeared to give 
place to the man of wit, were moments of 


. agreeable relaxation to Voltaire. The remains. 


der. at his time was conſecrated to ſtudy. . 
Here he improved ſome of his tragedies, fi- 

niſhed his Age of Louis the XIVth, cortected 

his poem of the Maid of Orleans, wrote pact 


ol his Eſſuy on:the Manners and Spirit of Nati- 


ons, and compoled a, poem on Natural, Law; 
while Frederic governed his ſtates without a 
miniſter, inſpected and improved his army, com- 
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poſed poetry and muſic, and ow Fe, 
and hiſtory. Nad znongom Bi 
The royal family encouraged Voltaire an his 
purſuits ; he addreſſed verſes to the princeſſes, 
acted tragedy: with the brothers and: ſiſters of 
the king, and while he taught then to declaim, 
led them to feel the beauties of French poetry : 
for poetry bought to be ſpoken aloud; nor canit 
be underſtood, in a foreign tongue, by thoſe 
who are uot in the habit of hearing it recited 
by ſpeakers, who can give it that accent ant 
force which are its characteriſti ce. 
This Voltaire called the ang ra 
but the enchantment was of too ſhort duration. 
The men of literature, who had been longer 
at Berlin than himſelf, were jealous of prefer- 
ence Which was too conſpicuous, eſpecially of 
that kind of indopendence which he preſerved, 
that familiarity which the charms and brillian- 
cy of his wit gave him, and that art of ming» 
ling truth with panegyric and of 1 Wer to 
flattery the tone of jocular eaſG. 
La Metrie told Voltaire that the Mn to 
whom he was one day mentioning thoſe marks 
of kindneſs he diſcovered: for his chamberlain, 
replied, I want him at preſent to reviſe my 
works; but having ſucked the orange, we 
throw away the rind.“ When Voltaire heard 
this, the eucantation was over; and his mind 
felt that kind of ſuſpicion which never ſuffered 
him to loſe ſight of his project for eſcaping. 
In the mean time the king was informed 
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that Voltaire, being preſſed by general Man- 
ſtein to reviſe his memoirs, had anſwered, 
The king has ſent me his dirty linen to waſh, 
yours muſt wait; and that, another time, he; 
had ſaid, in a fit of ill humour, pointing to ſome: 
pottical papers of the king, lying on the table, 
c That man is Ceſar and the Abbe Cottin.“ 
Mutual inclination, however, acted on the 
monarch and the philoſopher. Frederic ſaid, 
long after their ſeparation, that he had never 
met wich ſo amiable a man as Voltaire; and 
Voltaire, notwithſtanding his reſentment, which 
never was entirely effaced, confeſſed, that when 
Frederic thought proper, he was the moſt 


pleaſing of mankind. They like wiſe united in 


their open contempt for prejudice and ſuper- 
ſtition; the pleaſure they took in making them 
the eternal objects of their jeſts, their common 
love for that philoſophy which is cheerful and 
inviting; and their mutual diſpoſition te ſearch 


and to ſeize on the ridiculous in whatever pre- 


tended to ſuperior gravity, were the ſame. 
Hence it ſhould have ſeemed that the ſtorm 


mult have ended in a calm, and that intereſt and 


pleaſure: muſt have continued them in friend- 
{hip : but the jealouſy al: n. rendered 
them irreconcilable. 4201 UULY I {4 10% 

Maupertuis, a man of much witz but not of 


too much learning, and of ſtili leſs philoſophy, 


was tormented by that'defire of fame which 
makes us chooſe trifling means when the great 
are wanting, utter paradoxcs when we aye 


4 
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unable to diſcover truths, generaliſe formula 
when ve cannot invent them, and accumulate 
incongruities when we are deficient in new 
ideas. In Paris, he had been ſeen to leave 
the compaby, or hide himſelf behind a ſcreen, 


when he could not continue the principal ſpeak- 


er; and in like manner at Berlin, whether at 
the academy of ſciences or the table of the 
king, he would be the firſt, He was indebted 
to Voltaire for a great part of his reputation, 
as well as for the honour of being perpetual 
preſident of the academy of Berlin, and of ex- 
erciſing authority there in his majeſty's name. 


Some jeſts which Voltaire had indulged in, 


| when Maupertuis, following the king to the 
army, was taken priſoner at the battle of Mol- 
witz, had angered him, and he vented his com- 
plaints with ill humour. Voltaire returned a 
friendly anſwer, and appeaſed bim by writing 
four lines for his portrait. Maupertuis, ſome 
; years afterward, took it much amiſs that Vol- 


taire had not mentioned him in his diſcourſe, 


when elected to the French academy; and the 
- arrival of Voltaire at Berlin compleated his 


diſguſt. He ſaw him the friend of the ſove- 
reigo, in whoſe preſence he himſelf was but a 


courtier; and beheld him giving leſſons to the 
man Fom whom he received orders. 

-2- Surrounded by enemies, and difident of the 
- Continuance of royal friendſhip, Voltaire, ſe- 
eretly regretted, and endeavoured to recover, 


his loſt independence. He thought proper to 
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employ a Jew to transfer a part of his proper- 


ty out of Pruſſia. The Jew betrayed his truſt; 


and, to revenge himſelf on Voltaire, who, hav- 


mg detected him, would not ſuffer himſelf to 


be rebbed, he brought an abſurd action, know- 
ing that hatred 1 is, not dicoltin admitting evi- 
dence: The king, to puniſh his friend for hav- 


ing attempted. 00 preſerve his liberty and 


property, pretended to believe him guilty, to 


deliver him up to juſtice, and even to exclude 


bim his preſence till the cauſe aan be de- 
1 "1-54 


Voltaire addreſſed bimſelf to Wan bfenge, 


vhs had not yet openly teſtified his ſentiments, 
and requeſted his interference with the chief 
judge. Maupertuis returned a haughty refu- 


ſal, and Voltaire perceived he had another ene- 


my. This ridiculous ſuit, at length, ended as 
ir ſhould do; the Jew was condemned, and par- 


doned by Voltaire. The king then admitted 
Voltaire once more, and added new marks of 
reſpect to former kindneſs, by e on. 
him a houſe near Potſdam. 

The eyes of hatred, however, are always 
open and watchful of opportunity. La Beau- 
melle, a proteſtant, and native of Languedoc, 
firſt an apprentice to a goſpel miniſter at Ge- 
neva, and afterwards acting the French wit in 
Denmark, being ſoon diſmiſſed from Copen— 
hagen, came to ſeek his fortune at Berlin; 
having no other title to fame than that of hav- 


ing lately publiſhed a libel, He went to Vol 
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taite, and preſented the book to him, in which 
Voltaire himſelf was ill treated, and in wich 
the men of wit, who had been invited into Pruf- 
ſia, among whom he was come to folicit'a 
place, Was compared to apes or thoſe dwarfs” 
» who had formerly been maintained at certain 
courts,” Such a ridiculous overfight was the 
momentary object of pleaſantry at the King's 
ſupper; but the jeſts were reported to La 
Beaumelle by Maupertuis, who, charging them 
all to the account of Voltaire, made La Beans 
melle his irreconcilable foe; and ſecured to 
himſelf a tool, who aided his malice by ſname- 
ful libels, without brin ging the character of the 
preſident of the academy in queſtion,” © 

Maupertuis wanted aſſiſtance; he had late | 
ly advanced the leaſt poſſible action, as a new 
mechanical principle, which was much contro- 
verted, though the illuſtrious Euler did it the 
honour of defending it, and at the ſame time 
inſtructed its author in its full extent and true 
uſe. Kobnig not only oppoſed it, but aſſert- 
ed it was not new, and quoted the fragment 
of à letter from Leibnitz, in which it was con- 
tained, Maupertuis, having learnt from Koënig 
himfelf that he had only a copy of the letter 5 
frum Leibnitz, thought proper formally to 
ſummons lum before the academy of Berlin, to 
produce the original. Kcenig anſwered that 
he obtained his copy from "the unfortunate 
Hienti, who had long ſince been beheaded; for 
baving eee fo etiver the 18 cf the | 
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ieh canton of Bern from the tyranny of the ſenate. , 
ch The. original was not to be found among the 
uſ. remaining papers of Hienzi, and the academy, 
2 from motives partly of fear and partly of means, 
fs” neſs, declared, Koenig unworthy. of the, title 
"WH of academician, and ſtruck him from their | i; 
ue Maupertuis ſeemed. not to have known that 
7 the general voice. of the learned only could be- 
0 ſtow, ox take from him, the honour of making 

M1 a diſcovery, that this opinion muſt be free and 
* voluntary, and tbat any formal act, by render- 
0 ing it Alison, would but diminiſh its autho- 
.* oa od. 
: Voltaire had. been acquainted with Kovnig 8 
1. at Cirey, where he came to give leſſons in the 
YL doctrines of Leibnitz to Madame du Chatelet. * + 


1 He had preſerved: a degree of friendſhip for 

. him, though he had ſometimes indulged him- 
ſelf in jeſts to his diſadvantage, during his re- 
ſidence in France. He did not love Mauper- 
tuis, and hated perſecution, whatever form it 
might aſſume to torment mankind; he there - 
fore openly took the the part of Koenig, and 
publiſhed ſome writings, in which reaſon. and 
juſtice were ſeaſoned by delicate and poignant . 
wit... Maupertuis engaged the vanity of the 
king in behalf of the honour of his academy, 
and prevailed on him to exact a promiſe from 
Voltaire to ridicule neither it nor its preſident. 
The promiſe was given, but unfortunately the 
king, who had commanded filence, s. 4er | 
he . himſelf might ſpeak. He wrote ſeve- 
ral humourous pieces, which, but with fome 
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little inequality, were partly againſt Mauper. 
tuis, and partiy againſt Voltaire. The lat- 
ter imagined that the king, by this con- 
duct, had releaſed him from his promiſe, and 
that the privilege of being the only one who 
ſhould laugh was not included in the royab pre- 
rogative He, therefore, profited by a gene- 
ral permiſſion which he had formerly obtaiued, 
and fent his Akakia to the preſs, in which Mau- 
pertuis was devoted to eternal ridicule. 
The king laughed. He had little affection, 
and leſs eſteem for Maupertuis; yet, jealous 
of his own authority, he cauſed this piece of 
humour to be burnt by the hangman. This is 

à mode of vengeance which it is rather ſingular 
_ that a philoſophic king n Borrom from 
the inquiſition. Nu 20 
The inſulted Voltaire ſent iis ald bis 
croſs; his key, and the patent for be re 
nh the four following lines -- . 
3 "Te les regu avec tendreſſũt ,; 
e les renvoie avec douleur; 

Comme un amant, dans ſa jalouſe ardeur, 
Rend le portrait de ſa maltreſſe“. 1 

| He ſighed. for freedom, but he could not. ob- 
tal this by ſending back what he at firſt had 
Called ſplendid, baubles, but which he ever 
after ward named marks of ſlavery. He wrote 
from Berlin, where he was ill, for permiſſion to 
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18 Theſe ifts I took, Inn Jo of heart, 
From them with grlef, as great, I part; 
I The jealous lover, thus, returns 
Her gifts, for whom his boſom 2 
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depart./ The king who wiſhed to bumble but 
not to loſe him, ſent him ſome bark, but no 
permiſſion. He again wrote that it was ne- 
ceſfary he ſhould go and drink the waters of 
Plombiers; he was anſwered, thoſe of Sileſia 
were equally ſalutary. Ws 0 
Voltaire, at length, thought woners to aſk 
to ſee his majeſty, flattering himſelf that by 
his preſence he could awaken ſentiments which 
were rather wounded than extinct. N 
The baubles that he had formegly! poſſeſſed 
were returned to him. He haſtened to Potſ- 
dam, ſaw the king, and a few moments produ- 
ced/a total change. Familiarity revived, for- 
mer cheerfulneſs was recovered even at the 
expence of Maupertuis, and Voltaire obtained 
permiſſion to go to Plombiers, on giving his 
promiſe to return. This promiſe was not, per- 
haps, very ſincere, but it was leſs obligatory 
than one given between equals; the hundred 
and fifty thouſand men, who guarded the Pruſ- 
ſian frontiers would not ſuffer it to de Feat. 
dered as given with entire freedom” F 
Voltaire haſtened to Leipſic, where he 0 
ſome ſtay, to recover his ſtrength,” which had 


been exhauſted by this long perfecution. Mau- 


pertuis ſent him a ridiculous challenge, the on- 
Ty effect of which was, that it opened a new 
ſource to his inexhauſtible pleaſautry. From 


Peipſic he went to viſit the Ducheſs of Saxe - 


Gotha, a princeſs, who cultivated letters, loved 
e, and was en to prejudice. At 
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ber wad he there began his Annals of the 
Sv From Gotba, be Avira fir Plombiers; 
and took the road to Frankfort. Maupertuis 


was determined on 'reyenge; his challenge 
„ lad been nnſuceeſsful, and the libels of La 
= Beaumelle he thought inſufficiest, This his 
contemptible ſecond had been obliged to quit 


Berlin, after a ridiculous adventure and ſome 


weeks impriſoument. He had fled to Gotba 
with a chamber -maid, who had robbed the miſ- 
treſs ſhe had left; his libels had driven him 
from Frankfort; and he had ſcarcely arrived 
at Paris before he was thrown into the Baſtile. 


The preſident of the academy at Berlin had 


therefore to {eek another avenger. He ems 
bittered the i humour of the king. The flow- 


neſs with which Voltaire travelled, his ſtay at 


Gotha, and a conſiderable annuity for the lives 


—— 


of himſelf and his niece Madame Dennis pur- 


chaſrd of the Duke of Wirtemberg, all ſpoke 


his determination of never returning to Pruſſia, 


and he had taken with lim à copy of tlie po- 


etical works of the king, which were then on. 
* kuoun to the wits of the court 
A fear was excited in Prederic's mind that 


a ſpecies of bengeance, terrible cven to a roy- 
al pet, would be taken. It Was polible, at 


leaſt, that Voltaire mould imagine he had a 


right-to reclaiav the verfes he had given, and 
to- ſpecify thoſe he had corrected. The king 
ne u in his: pay; at Frank: ; 
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fort! to or ts or 1a men for him, 60 erde 
to arreſt Voltaire, and not to releaſe him till he 
ſhould have yielded up his croſs, his key, and the 
grant of his penſion, together with the poems 
which Freitag called “ the work of Poeſhys of 
the king my maſter,” Theſe volumes had unfor- 
nate ly been left at Leipſic, and Voltaire was 
kept i in cloſe confinement for three weeks. Ma- 
dame Dennis his niece, who had come to meet 
him, was treated with like rigour. Guards were 
placed at the door, and a ſoldier continued in 
each of their chambers who never ſuffered 
them to leave his ſight, ſuch fears were enter- 
tained leſt the work of Poeſhys ſhould eſcape.” 
This precious pledge was at length reſtored to 
Freitag, and Voltaire was releaſed ;- but not 
however till he had been obliged to be ſhinwrnais: 
ney, on certain adventurers who took that op- 
portunity to commenee litigious ſuits: having 
eſcaped from Frankfort he went to Colmar. 
The king of Pruſſia, aſhamed of his ridieu- 
lous anger, diſavowed the proceedings of Frei- 
tag, but he had ſo much morality as not to pun- 
ich him for having obeyed. It is ſtrange that a 
city, calling itſelf free, ſhould ſuffer a foreign 
power to commit ſuch vexations withinits walls; 
but freedom and independence are tothe fer- 
ble mere words. During the per? od of his 
friendſhip for Voltaire; Frederic, in the tran: 
ports of enthuſiaſm, has often kiſſed his hands; 
and Voltaire, after his impriſonment, compar- 
ing the two periods, ſaid to his friends--- He 


- 
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has a hundred times mne mes * ſo late. 


ly manacled.“ l 
The only work "% publiſicd- at Berlin was 
the age of Louis XIV. which is the ſole hiſto- 
ry of that reign, which can be read. On the 
authority of the the old courtiers of Louis XIV. 


or of thoſe who had lived in intimacy with 


1 


them, he there relates a ſmall number of anec- 
dotes ſelected with diſcernment; and ſuch as 
ſerve to paint the ſpirit and character of the 
perſons of the age. Political and military 
events are given in a rapid, intereſting man- 
ner; the picture abounds with bold ſtrokes. In 


ſome chapters, he recounts the attempts which 


Louis XIV. made for che improvement of the 
la vs and finances, and for the encouragement 
of trade and induſtry; and we ought to par- 


don Voltaire for having, on this occaſion, fol- 


lowed: the opinions of the moſt enlighted men 
of his own times, inſtead of that ANEETEC gs 
which did not then exiſt. | 

Mis chapters on Calviniſm, Janſenifin;Quier- 
iſm, and the diſpute on the Chineſe ceremonies, 
are models of the manner in which a prudent 
friend of truth ought to treat theſe maladies 
ſo diſgraceful to man, when the number or the 
power of the diſeaſed is ſuch as to make it ne- 
ceſſary gently to raiſe the veil which conceals 
their deformity. We have only to reproach 
him with too much ſeverity againſt che Calvin- 
iſts, whoſe enormities proceeded from ſel! 
defence, and whoſe crimes were but a kind o 
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repriſal of Juridical Mere: comments on 
them in certain provinces. 1 

The diſcoveries made in the enen, rr the 
progreſs of the arts, Voltaire related with-glears' 
neſs, preciſion, and impartiality; and his de- 
ciſions continually appeared dictated by a free 
and ſound mind, and 4 mild n . 
ſophy. . Tr 

The catalogue on the writers of the age uf 
Louis XIV. was an original thought. It had 
never before entered the imagination, thus, by 
a trait or a few lines, to paint men of litera-- 
ture, philoſophers and poets, without dryneſs 
or affectation, with taſte ſeldom miſtake, and 
accuracy ever poignant. | 

The work brought foreign nations aquainted 
with Louis XIV. among whom he had been disf- 
gured by a multitude of libels, and taught them 
to xeſpect a people wham they had previouſſy 
vie wed through the falſe medium of prejudice, 
jealouſy, and hatred, The countrymen of Vol- 
taire were leſs indulgent. Such as were flaves 
from condition or character were highly offend- 
ed that a Frenchman ſhould dare to diſcover 
follies in Louis XIV. Prejudiced people were 
angry at the freedom with which he treated 
che miſtakes of generals, and the defects of 
great writers; and others, who in ſome re- 
ſpects were more juſt, reproached him with [ 
too much indulgence. or enthuſiaſm. But hiſ © 
tory is never impartially judged in the country 10 
to which it relates, the deciſions of whoſe in- 4 


Habitants are continually perverted by jarring 


intereſts and pre- conceived falfe ideas. | 
Voltaire paſſed near two years in Alfatia, 
during which he-publiſfhed his Annals of the 
Empire, the "onff” chronologie abridgment 
"which can be read without wearinefs, becauſe 
it is written in a rapid ſtyte and abounds with 
phiſoſophic deductions, expreſſed with energy. 
Thus Voltaire has given a model of that kind 
of writing, the merit and utility of which his 
friendſhip for the Preſident ae mquced 
Him to exaggerate, * 
He thought, at firſt, of bettling! in Alſatia; 
bdut, unfortunately, the Jeſuits attempted to 
convert him, and, not fucceeding, began to 
diſſeminate ealumniating rumours which be- 
 Fpokeperſecution: Voltaire endeavoured to ob- 
taim not permiſſion to return to Paris, for this 
hne had never been fatbidden, but an affurance 
that he ſhould not be diſagreeable to the court. 
He knew Fance too well not to be ſenfible that, 
odieus as he was by his love of truth to all 
powerful bodies, he muſt ſoon become the ob- 
Jet of their perſecution, you” the court fuf⸗ 
Pens him to be oppreſſed. + 
The anſwer was not to MN ſatisfaction. Vol- 

| Ae found himſelf unprotected in bis own 
country, though his name ſupported its ho- 
nur, at that time degraded throughout Eu- 

rope by ridiculous quarrels concerning Billets 
of Confeſſion; and at the very moment when, 
*by his publicetion of the Age of Louis XV. 
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he had erected a monument to its glory. He 
determined to go and drink tbe waters of 


Aix, in Savoy. Paſſing through Lyons, Car- 
dinal de Tencin, famous for the converſion of 


Laſs and the council of Embrun, informed him 


he could not invite him to dinner, becauſe 
Voltaire was out of favour at court. But the 
inhabitants of that opulent city, in which the 


ſpirit of trade has not effaced the love of let - 


ters, recompenſed him for the politic incivility 


of their archbiſhop. He there received thoſe 
honours which public enthuſiaſm pays to genius. 
His pieces were played before him, amid the 


loud acclamations of a people, inebriated with 
the joy of poſſeſſing the man to whom they 
were indebted for ſuch dignified pleaſures. 
But he durſt not fix his abode at Lyons; the 


conduct of the Cardinal informed him he * 
not far enough from his enemies. 


Paſſing through Geneva, to couſult with 
.Tronchin, the beauty of the country, the 


equality which appeared to prevail there, the 


advantage of being out of France, and in u 


city where. French was the language of the 


people}. the freedom of thought which was 


greater in a monarchical or catholic eoun- 


try, and the liberty of the preſs, founded in- 


deed leſs on the laws than on the intereſts of 


trade, all determined him to fix his retreat in 
that place. | 


But he ſoon perceived that a ain in which 


the pedantic and auſtere ſpirit of Calvin had 


Vol, I. E 
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taken deep root; edits the vanity of- imitat. 
ing ancient republics, and the jealouſy of the 
poor againſt the rich had eſtabliſhed ſumptuary 
laws, where theatrical exhibitions ' offended 
both Calviniſtic fanatieiſm, and republican 
2 would to him neither be a ſafe nor an 
aàgrecable reſidence. He determined to pro- 
cure a place of refuge in the territories of 
Veneva againſt Catholic perſecution; and a 
retreat in France againſt puritanical gloom, 
and accordingly to live alternately! at Tourney, 
fince called Ferney, in nn, and the Delices 
ut the gates of Geneva. 
lere he fixed his abate with Madame Den- 
nis his niece; who, being a widow without 
children, was free to indulge her friendſhip 
for her uncle, and to acknowledge the kind- 
meſs with ' whichthe had rendered her circum- 
"\ftatices eaſy; ' She took on herſelf the charge 
of his domeſtic affairs; and, to! increaſe his 
2 >tranquillity, by relieving him from ſuch fa- 
tiguing trifles- This was the only aid he re- 
Leived; labour was to him an inexhauſtible 
daes of: enj.yment ; and freedom was all he 
wanted to render his moments happy. 
Hitcherto, we have written the whapeſioons 
-2 ie of a philoſophic poet, whoſe love for truth, 
7 and whoſe independence of character had oc- 
Bran him more enemies than friends; who 
gave no reply to their malice except by epi- 
' grams which were either witty or dreadfully 
ſſeyere, and * Nun had more frequent · 
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yt been guided by *. ſenſations of tbe mo- 
ment than the reſult of any an which moſs 
had formed. | 115 


In his preſent retirement, remoyed, Hom 
: Hlufien- and whatever could excite momentary 
or perſonal paſſion, we; ſhall fee him yield en- 


tirely to his prevailing and inceſſant love of 
| as to the ſtill more potent neceſſity his mind 
felt of being productive, and to his zral for 
the deſtruction of prejudice, which was indeed 
the moſt powerful and adtive of all che ſepſa- 
tions he felt. This peaceful life, ſeldom diſ- 
turbed, and then by the threats of perſccution, 
rather than perſecution itſelf, we ſhall. ſee 
adorned not only, like his youth, by the, exer- 
ciſe of private benevolence, a quality common 
to all men whoſe hearts have not been hargden- 
ed and minds corrupted by misfortune or wan- 


ity, but by thoſe, acts of enlightened. and bold 
benevolence, | Which, while they relieve the 


ſufferings of certain individuals, are of {exvice 
to the whole: human race. 
And hence it was that, indignant to behola 
a corrupt miniſter purſue the unfortunate, Byug 
to death that he might congeal his own exrors 
and flatter the pride of the Eugliſh Populace, 
Voltaire, in order to reſcue. this innogent vie- 
tim from the Machiavelian arts of Pitt, em- 


; pled every means which genius and compal: 


ion could inſpire, and ſingly raiſed his voice 
again injuſtice ;, While aſtoniſhed Europe in 
ſilence ſaw ſuch an 9 .of rk dd 
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of Nu m. ſt © barbarous times, which Fopland 
dared to give in this age of e e and 
i 0. e 
Tue firſt work he ſept Fos Br Terre t was 
the Gela of China, a tragedy written dur- 
ing his reſidence in Aﬀatia, at a time when 
he hoped he might have been allowed to live 
at Paris, and was defirous of theatrical ſucceſs 
10 Ka his 8418 ved inipoſe —_ on his 
foes!” #1 3th xy a 484 
In the Waste em bae of de tragic art, 
poets were. certain of aſtoniſhing the mind by 
e to tlie characters ſentiments contrary 
ature,” and by ſacrificing the true feelin 
2 the heart to the more uncommon loye of 
3070 "Exagyerated Farr InAs, and N eres 
esto Princes. | 
As reaſon, at ſuch a period, is even inferi- 


= 12 880“ (tale, vulgar opinion ſeconds ſuch; as 
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employ thoſe means, or are ſeduced by them. 
Leet neceſſarily inſpires admiration; and 
the hav htineſs of his character induces au au- 
diepce; Who idolize their king, to pardon him 
the ſacrifice of his ſon. But when means like 
theke, of producin g effe&s by a departure from 
nature, Vegin to be exhauſted, and when art 
im! proves, the poet is then obliged to write 
NV to reaſon, and ſeek re- 
ſources” in nature herſelf. © Yet, ſuch is the 
force" of habit, the facrifice-of Zamti, founded 
indeed on more di gnitfied and powerful motives 
than that of Leontine, expiated by tears and 
regret, ſeduced the ſpectators. 
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Aſtoniſhment only was excited at the arſt 
repreſentation of the Orphan, by the = Mons 
ing truly philoſophic- lines: 

La Nature et l'Hymen, voil? les lois premieres, 

Les devoirs, les liens des nations entières; 5 

Ces lois viennent des dieux, le reſte eſt des humains“. 
The audience heſitated, and the voice of na. 
ture needed the aid of reflexion in order to 
be heard. Thus can a great poet ſometimes 
decide the mind between ancient errors and 
truths, which to vanquiſn wavering et Itilt 
oppoſing prejudicegis obliged to wait for new 
ſupport. Men often dare not confeſs to them 
ſelyes that flow progreſs which reaton makes 
in their minds; but they are ready to follow 
her when, appearing in a ſtrong and effeQiye 
manner, they arc obliged to acknowledge her 
preſence. Thus, theſe ſame verſes bake ſince 
been continually heard with tranſhort, and 
Voltaire enjoyed the pleaſure of having ayen- 
ged nature. . 4 

This play is the tr iumph of virtue over power, 
and of the laws over arms. Till then, Mahomet 
excepted, no poet had ſucceſsfully made one of 
theſe men, whoſe fame appear sawful, and whoſe 
characters preſent the picture of extraordinary 
ſtrength, of ſoul, in love without degradatioa.. 
Voltaire, a ſecond time conquered this difficu!- 
ty the love of ra tvs is inter eſting i in def. 
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| '*® } 9 , and Hymen Arlt gave . to earth ; 
Their origin ivine, the reſt is human all. 
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pite ot tue eiolence and ferocity of hit charac- 
ter, becatſe ſt is true and impaſſioned; becauſe 
it wrelts from him a"confeffion of the vacancy 
his heart felt amid all his power, and becauſe 
he at laſt ſacrificed his love to fame, and his 
thirſt. of conqueſt to' the charms, MY un- 
wn to him, of pacific virtues. 1 
"The repoſe of Voltaire was oon aihurbed 
2 the publication of the Maid of Orleans. 
Is poem, in which licentioufneſs and philo- 
ſophy are combined, and truth affumes the 
maſk of ſatiric and voluptuous humour, was 
degun about the year 17 30, but had never 


been Rnihed. The author had intruſted what 


he had written of it only to a few of his friends, 
and to ſome princes. The rumour of its ex- 
iſtepde had brought down menace on him; 
and, by not finiſhing it, he took the ſureſt 
Weg to avoid the dangerous temptation of 
Making it public. Copies unfortunately got 
abroad, one of which fell into inimical and 
{eIfth fiabds; and the work appeared not only 


| with ſuch defects as the author had left, but 


With lines added by the editors full of groſſ.- 
neſs and ill taſte, and with fatiric traits which 
bt endanger the ſafety of Voltaire. The 
15 of gain, the pleaſure of attributing their 
Fees et en verfes to àa great port; and the 


more malignant pleaſure of expofing him to 


perſecution, were the motives of this act of 
infidelity, the honour of which was divided 
N between la Beaumelne and the Ex Capuchin 
Maubert. B 
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They ſucceeded only fo far as to trouble that | 
; repoſe. for a moment which they wiſhed to 
deſtroy. His friends evaded the perſecution, 

by proving the work to be ſpurious, and the 

hatred of the editors ſerved him whom it meant 

c OO OI ON AN ET” 209 

This, however, obliged. Voltaire to finiſh 

the poem, and prefent a work to the world, 

at which the author of Mahomet and the age 
of Louis. XIV. need not bluſh. The work ex- 
cited, lively feelings of enthufhaſm in a numer- 
ous, claſs. of readers, while the foes of Voltaire 
affected to decry it as unworthy of aphiloſopher, 
and almoſt as a blemiſh on the writings and 

en eon Los og 1 EF + 4 

But, if it be uſeful to render: ſuperſtition 

ridiculovs in the eyes of men addicted to va» 

luptuouſncſs, and by the very weakneſs, which 
hurr ies them into diſſipation deſtined ſome time 

to become the unfor tunate victims or the dan- 

gerous tools of this vile tyrant of men, if af- 

fetation;of auſterity in manners, if the exceſ- 
ye value attached to their purity, be ſer vice- 
able only to hypocrites who, wearing the maſk 
of chaſtity, may neglect every other virtue, 
and caſt a ſacred, veil over the moſt, pernicious 
vices of ſociety, ſuch as intolerance and per- 
ſecution, if accuſtoming the world to regard 
thoſe errors from which men of honour and 
conſcience are not exempt as crimes, the pow- 
er of that dangerous ſect, who govern and diſ- 
turb the world be F over the pureſt 
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minds by their having excluſively rendered 
themſelves: the interpreters of celeſtial juſt- 
ice, ve ſhall then only behold in the author 
of the Maid of Orleans aherſao iu me 
r ee WW 416 N: 3111t$510- ue 
- Voltaire himſelf, when bien of la Bont 
* has well remarked that works, in which 
voluptuouſneſs and humour are mingled, amuſe 
without heating or ſeducing the imagination. 
And if ſuch works be ſources of pleaſure to the 
fancy, which lighten the uneaſy moments of life, 
diminiſh the misfortunes of privation, un- 
bend à mind fatigued by labour, and fill up mo- 
ments in which the weary and ſunken ſoul can 
neither act nor meditate with effect, wherefore 
rob men of an aid which nature preſents? What 
will be the effect of ſuch reading? No other 
than that of diſpoſing men to more mildneſs 
and indulgence. It was not ſuch books that 
GErard or Clement read; or that the ſcouts 
f Cromwell carried in the nem of their 
n 1 nent bn 
Two works very differerit-i in Aer ap- 
peared! at the ſame epoch: the poem on Natur- 
al Law, and the poem of ther DeſtruRion,of 
- Liſbon; '' To diſplay morals, the principles of 
which reaſon teaches all men which are ſancti 
qed by their hearts, and which remorſe in- 
forms them it is their duty to practice; to ſhow 
that theſe are the principles vhich God, the 
common father of men, alone could impart, 
ſince they alone are uniform to prove that the 
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duty of individuals is mutually to pardon their 
miſtakes, and that of fovereignsto prevent the 
pernicious tendency of thoſe vain opinions 
which fanaticiſm and hypocriſy ſupport, by 
wiſely treating them all with indifference; 
ſuch is the purport of the poem on Natural 
ann at 1543 Bamse ee af 0 
This work, the fineſt which man ever conſe- 
crated to the Deity, excited the anger of the 
devotees, who called it the poem of Natural 
Religion; though Religion is only mentioned 
in order to oppoſe” intolerance, and though 
there is no ſuch a thing as natural religion. It 
was burnt by the parliament} of Paris, which 
began to be terrified as well at the progreſs of 
reaſon as at that of Moliniſm. Under the con- 
duct, at this period, of men who were either 
blinded by pride or falſe policy, it imagined 
it would be more eaſy to impede the advance- 
ment of knowledge than to merit the applauſe 
of the enlightened. It felt not the want itſelf 
had of the good opinion of the public ; it 
miſconſtrued thoſe who were to be its guides, 
and declared itſelf the enemy of men of letters, 
at that preciſe moment when the ſuffrage of 
theſe men in France, and even over all ae , 
began to acquire influence. 

However the poem of Voltaire, ** 
ſince been commented on in various celebrated 
books, is ſtill that in which the connexion he- 
tween morality and the being uf a God is moſt 
clearly demonſtrated. Thirty years later and ihe 
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bob which was burnt as impious, would al- 
molt hive appeared a work of religion. 
In the poem on the Deſtruction of Liſbon, | 
| Voltaire indulged: thoſe" ſentiments of terror 
1 and melancholy which "this dreadful accident 
| inſpired, He led the tranquil ſect of Optimiſts a- 
A | mid theſe fearful ruins, combated their cold and 
puerile doctrine with the indignation of a phi- 
lofopher deeply ſenſible of the ſufferings of 
mankind, expoſed the difficulties on the origin 
of evll in their full force, and avowed it is im- 
poſſible for them to be ſolved by man. 
This poem, in which at the age of more than 
fixty the mind of Voltaire, warmed by a love 
of humanity, diſplays all the ſtrength and fire 
of youth, was not the only work in which he op- 
poſed Optimiſm, He publiſhed Candide, the 
firſt of philoſophic romances ; which ſpecies of 
writing he brought from England, and added 
to its perfection. It is a kind of compoſition 
which appears eaſy of execution; but it re- 
quires an uncommon talent; that of expreſſing 
by a jeſt, a flight of the fancy, or by the in- 
cidents of the romance, the reſult of profound 
philoſophy, without ceaſing to be natural, 
pleaſing, and accurate. Hence it is neceſſary 
to ſelect ſuch effects as need neither develope- 
ment nor proof, and at once to avoid com- 
mon place unworthy of. repetition, and ab- 
traction which is too deep or roo new, and 
which äs not adapted to the multitude: that 
38 it is neceſſary to be, without appearing to 
be, a philoſopher. 
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We may add, few. books of, philoſophy; are 
more uſeful, Such romances axe read by friyo · 
lous men, whom. the very name of philoſopher 
diſguſts or renders gloomy, and who, however, 
it is requiſite, ſhould. be freed from prejudice, 
and made the opponents of the herd who, are 
intereſted in its defence. The human race would 
be condemned to eternal error if, to free them 
from it, it were neceſſary to ſtudy and under- 
ſtand the proofs. of truth. Fortunately the 


natiye intelligence of the mind is ſufficient for 


the comprehending of thoſe ſimple truths 
which are the moſt eſſential. It is therefore 


ſufficient to diſcover ſome. means of fixing the 


attention of the indolent, and of engraving 
theſe truths in their memory; and this is the 
great uſe of philoſophie romances, and the 


merit of thoſe in which Voltaire bas alike ſur- 
ann his imitators and his models 


Fd 


(Candide was ſoon followed by a free trauſla- 
tion of the book of Ecelelinfies,; and a Nn 
the ſong of Solomon. 

Madame de Pompadour had — hates 
that it would be profoundly politic for her 
to aſſume the maſł of devotion, by which ſhe 
might ſhield herſelf from the ſcruples and in- 
conſtancy of the king, and at the ſame time 
ealm the hatred of the people. She viſhed to 
make Voltaire an actor in this farce. The duke 
de la Valiere propoſed to- him to tranſlate the 
Pfalms, the book of Proverbs, Solomon's ſong, 


and the Eccleſiaſtes. The edition was to have: 
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been printed at the Louvre, and the author to c 
have returned to Paris under the protection of v 
the religious favorite. But Voltaire could not act te 
the hypocrite, not even to be made a cardinal, t 


ſome hopes of which were given him about this 
time. Such propoſals generally come too late; u 
and were they made in time, the policy of them e 
would not be very certain. He who muſt be 1 
a dangerous enemy might become a ſtill more \ 
dangerous ally. Let us ſuppoſe Calvin or Lu- ] 
ther called to the purple, when they might 
have accepted the dignity without difgrace, 
and let us imagine what would have been the | 
conſequence. The baubles of vanity: do not | 
ſatiate ſouls impelled by the ambition of reign- 
ing over the — of men; they * — _— 
ply. new arm. | 
Voltaire, ee was eee to inde 
ellays in tranflation; not to recover his religt- 
ois repute, but to exerciſe himſelf in another 
ſpecies of compoſition. When they appeared, 
the devout imagined he only had intended to 
parody that which he had tranſlated, and ex- 
claimed ĩt was ſhameful. They did not imagine 
that Voltaire had ſoftened and purified the 
text; that his Eccleſiaſtes had leſs: of the doc- 
trine of meter ialiſm than the original; and that 
his ſong of ſongs was leſs indecent than the ſa- 
ered text. Theſe works were therefore once 
more burnt; for which Voltaire avenged him- 
ſelf by a ſatirie and humuoraus letter, in which 
e mocked at the hypecriſy of morals, the'pe- 
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culiar vice of the modern nations of Europe, 
which has contributed more than is imagined 
to deſtroy that energy of character by rome 
the ancients were diftingutſhed. .- © 

In 17557, the firſt edition of his works, a& 
ually made under his own inſpection, was prints 
ed. He re viſeckꝭ it with rigorous attention, ſes 
lected ſome of his numerous fugitive pieces 
with ſeverity; but with judgment, and added 
his immortal Effay on un. Manners and un 
of Nations. 

Voltaire had Wü coiplat{es that among 
the moderns eſpecially; the hiſtory of a country 
was that of its kings, or its chiefs ; that it ſpoke 
only of wars, treaties, - and civil commotions ; 
and that the hiſtory of morals, arts, ſciences, 
legiſlation, and political government, had been 
almoſt forgotten. Thoſe very ancients in 
whoſe writings we find moſt of morals, and 
internal politics, have only in general added, to 
the hiſtory of wars, that of popular factions. 
We imagine, while we read ſuch hiſtorians, 
that the human race was created only to exhi- 
bit the political or military talents of a feoè in- 
dividuals; and that the object of ſociety is not 
the happineſs of the ſpecies, but the pleaſure 
of ſhaving re volutions to read, or to relate. 
Voltaire formed tlie plan of a hiſtory which 
ſhould contain all that was moſt important for 
men to know: ſuch as the effects produced on 
the peace and happineſs of nations, their pre- 

Judices, knowledge, virtues, and vices, and the 
cuſtoms and the arts of different ages. 
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He choſe the period from Charlemagne to the 
preſent century; but, not confining himſelf 
ſolely to European nations, he intereſted and in- 
ſtructed the reader by an abridged retroſpet 
of the ſtate of the other parts of the globe; 
the revolutions they had undergone, and the 
opinions by which they had been governed. , 

It was to reconcile Madame du Chatelet to 
the ſtudy. of hiſtory, that he had undertaken 


this immenſe labour, which obliged him to read 


books of erudition, ſuch as would have been 
fuppoſed incompatible with the livelineſs of his 


fancy, and the activity of his mind. The ſup- 


poſition that he ſhould ſerve the human race 
ſupported him, and erudition was not dull to a 
man who, having the ſagacity to detect and 
amuſe himſelf with the ridiculous, found an in- 
exhauſtible. ſource of this in the ſpeculative or 
practical doctrines of our anceſtors; and in the 
follies of thoſe who have tranſmitted or com- 
mented on them, while admiring them either 
with ſincerity or hypocriſy equally laughable. 

Such a work could pleaſe none but philoſo- 
phers. It was accuſed of being frivolous, be- 
cauſe it was clear, and read without labour; 
and of being inaccurate, becauſe there are ſome 
errors of numes and dates diicoverable in it, 
which in themſelves are things abſolutely mdif- 
ferent. Vet it has been proved, by the very 
reproaches of his bittereſt critics, that, in a hi- 
ſtory ſo extenſive, no writer was ever more ex- 
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act. He was often taxed with partiality, be- 
cauſe he exclaimed againſt thoſe prejudices 
which puſillanimity or meanneſs had too long 
reſpected; and it is eaſy to ſhow that, far from 
exaggerating the crimes of ſacerdatal deſpo- 
tiſm, he has rather diminiſhed their number, 
and ſoftened their atrocity. In fine, it was 
taken amiſs that, in a picture of the wicked - 
neſs and folly of man, he has ſometimes indul- 
ged in ſtrokes of pleaſantry; and that he has 
not always ſpoken ſeriouſly of human extrava- 
gance; as if that which is often dangerous ceaſ- 
ad therefore to be abſurd. 

Theſe prejudices, which it was the intereſt 
of powerful bodies to diſſeminate, are not yet 
eradicated. The babit of generally ſeeing 
dulneſs and preciſion combined, and, by the 
ſide of critical diciſion of Sadisg the inſipid 


ſcaffolding on which it was reared, has given 


birth to the other habit of thinking nothing 
accurate which is not pedantic, We are ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee gloomy ſtupidity accompany 
hiſtorieal preciſion; as we ſee men of certain 
profeſſions always cloathed in black. But men 


of genius derive no ſatisfaction from a merit 


which fools can claim as calily as themſelves ; 
and this merit they are ſuppoſed not to poſſeſs, 
becauſe they alone forbear to vaunt of it. 


The Travels of the young Anacharſis will per- 


ha ps efface this too commonly received opinion. 
But the eſſay of Voltaire will ever remain, 
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£6" men of reaſon, à work delghtful by the | 
choice of its materials, by the rapidity of its 
ſtyle, by that love of truth aud humanity which 
3s conſpicuous in every page, and by the art of 
efenting contraſted pictures, and unexpected 
mifarities, without" ceaſing to be eaſy and na- 
tural; as well as by dedueing, in language 
ever fikipte, grand conſequences, and making 
oro found reffexions. The author has not given 
the hiſtory of ages, but that which e wiſn to 
remember of — . var WINES the mind de- 
its to recollect. dsr 11 
2 Few books would' de re ei in a ra- 
tiönal Plan of education. While we read the 
he facts, we here are taught the art of judg- 
„ing them truly, of exerciſing the native inde- 
14 of the mind, without which man is 
ut the ſervile Hfironenr: of prejudice, and of 
cbutemning ſuperſtition, fearing fanaticiſm, de- 
"teſting intolerance,” and hating tyranny, with- 
Hur ceaſing to love peace, 1 that mildnefs 
of manners which is as neceſſary to the happi- 
"neſs of mankind as is the W of 1 
„ _— 
Hlitherto, in pete ö or public eduentiqy, 
*whith alike are guided by prejudice, youth 
have ſtudied hiſtory as disfigured by vile or ſu- 
eee compilers z and though,” fince the 


Ublicarion of the eſſay of Voltaire; two men, 
he Abbé de Condillac and the Abbé Millot, 
babe merited not to be numbered in this claſs, 
yet, reſtrained by their ſituation, they have 
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left the reader too much to divine: in order 
to underſtand them, we ought not 20Have any 
need of their inſtructio. 

This work placed Voltaire in the claſs. of 
piping; hiſtorians, and he has. the. honour of 
haying effected a revolution iu the manner of 
writing hiſtory, by which England indeed bas 
hitherto only profited. Hume, Robertſon, 
Gibbon, and Watſon, may, in ſome reſpects, 
be conſidered as his ſcholars.” The hiſtory of 
Voltaire has another advantage: which is, that 
it may be taught in England as well as in Ruſ- 
ſia, aud in Virginia as conſiſtently as at Bern or 
Venice. He has inſerted none but ſuch truths as 
every ſpecies of government may adopt. He 
anly requires that human reaſon ſhould have 
the right of improving itſelf ; that the citizen 
ſhould enjoy his natural freedom; and that 
the laws ſhould be mild and the religion tole- 
rant. He addreſſes himſelf to all mank ind, and 
ſays nothing which may not enlighten them all, 
without offence to any of thoſe opinions which 
are ſo connected with the conſtitution and in- 
dividual intereſt of a country as not to yield 
to reaſon, till ſuch time as the deſtruction of 
more general error ſhall have rendered the ap- 
proach of truth lefs, diflicult, 4655 

In chis edition, Voltaire had prefixed to his 
fugitite! pieces of poetry an epiſtle addreſſed 
to his houſe of the Delices; or, rather, it was 


an ode to liberty, and ſufficed to anſwer thoſe 
who, in the height of their ariſtocratic zeal, 


* 
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had accuſed him of being the enemꝝ of liberty. 
In theſe pie ces, in which refined gaiety, deli- 
cate feeling, and gallantry ſueceſſively appear, 
Voltaire ſought not to be a poet; yet every 
ſpecies of poctic beauty lowed: from his pen 
when he thought not of them; he did not en- 
deu tout to diſplay philoſophy, yet throughout 
the whole is to be found whatever is ſuited to 
* the ſubje ct, to the ſitua tion, aud the charac» 


the philoſophy of the work ſhould appear: leſs 
exte nſi ve than the philoſophy of the author. It 
is with theſe, writings as with elementary books 
Which cannot be well written if the author's 
knowledge: does not embrace more than that 
which they contain z and therefore, although 
theſe works are regarded as friyolous, thoſe 
of them which ſtand in the firſt rank are pro- 
daced only by men of ſuperior minds. 
This ſame year was the epoch of a reconci- 
nation between Voltaire and his royal diſciple; 
the Auſtrians, already in the heart of Sileſia, 
were on the point of completing the conqueſt 
of it; a French army was on the frontiers of 
Brandenbourgh; the Ruſſians, maſters of Pruſ- 
ſta, threatened to overrun Pomerania and the 
; Marches. . The Pruſſian monarchy ſeemed to 
be annihilated i and the prince, who had been 
the author of its iplendour, appeared to have 
no other reſource than to inter himſelf beneath 
its ruins, and to preſerve his glory by n 
ing in the moment of a victory. 270 


tors. In ſuch poetic effuſions, as in romances, 
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The Margraveſs of Bareith tenderly loved 
her brother; the deſtruction of her houſe afflict- 
er,” he ſaw how greatly France oppoſed 

ber own intereſts while ſhe layiſhed her blood 
and treaſures to ſecure the fovereignty of Ger- 
many to the houſe of Auſtria; but the French 


miniſter had ſuffered from a verſe of the King 


of Pruſſia, nor could the Marchioneſs de Pom- 
padour pardon his having feigned an ignorance 
of her political exiſtence, and care had been 
taken to ſend to her alſo ſome verſes which 
had fallen into the hand of the miniſter of the 
Elector of Saxony, through the treachery of 
4 perſon employed to copy them. However 
there was a neceſſity of negoclating with ene - 
mies, imbittered by perſonal inſults, and at 
the very moment in which they thought them - 
{elves ſecure of an eaſy victory. The Margra- 
veſs had recourſe to Voltaire, who addreſſed 
himſelf to the Cardinal de Tenęin, knowing 
that this miniſter, forgotten ſince the death of 
Fleury who employed while he deſpiſed him, 
had preſerved a private correſpondence with 
the king. Tenęin wrote; but the only anſwer 
he receie ved was the order of the miniſter for 
foreign affairs to reject the negociation by a 
letter, of which they had even ſent him a co- 
py. The aged politician, who would not for- 
merly invite Voltaire to his table in deference 
to the court, could not baniſh his chagrin when 
he found that he had offended the court by his 


Fomplaiſance to Voltaire; and it ſhortened his 
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days, In his youth, more perilous adventures 
had only ſerved to animate his talent for! 
trigue, becauſe then hope ſuſtained. bim, Md 
he was among the number of men who find in 
power and rank a conſolation for ſhame; but, 
in this affair, he bebeld the laſt thread deſtroy. 
ed which connected him with royal power. 
Voltaire eommenced another negociation, 


che gh the medium of the Marechal de Riche- 


lieu, but it was equally fruitleſs. A third, 
ſome years later, was ſo far ſucceſsſul as to 
obtain the conſent of M. de Choiſeul to receive 
a ſecret envoy from the King of Pruſſia. This 
envoy was diſcovered by the agents of the em- 
preſs queen, and either through the inconſtan- 
ey of the French miniſter, or that M. de Choi. 
ſeul had acted without conſulting Madame de 
Pompadour, he was arreſted and his papers 


ſearched: a violation of the law of nations 


which is forgotten in the multitude of inferior 
crimes which politicians commit Wine re- 
morſe. 


During this perlod, ſo dangerous wh fo 85 | 


rious to the King of Pruſſia, Voltaire appear- 
ed at one time to reaſſume his former influence 
over the monarch, at another to preſerve no- 
thing but the remembrance of the affair of 


Frankfort; and it was then that he wrote thoſe 


remarkable memoirs* in which neither good 


humour nor Juſtice are loſt 3 in the lively recol- 
[33 47 4 414 


* We have added 5 eppentixto hs life." 
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lection of a juſt reſentment. Voltaire had no- 
bly, condemned them to oblivion: chance 
reed them to avenge genius for the out- 
rages of power. 
The Margraveſs of Bareith died in the mid{t 
of the war. The King of Pruſſia wrote to 
Voltaire; and requeſted him to confer an im- 


mortality on the name of his ſiſter, of which 


her mild and amiable virtues, her ſoul equally 


ſuperior to prejudices, to grandeur, and miſ- 


fortune, had rendered her worthy. The ode, 
which Voltaire conſecrated to her memor 7. 
breathes a ſoft ſenſibility, and a ſimple in- 
tereſting philoſophy. This ſpecies of compo- 


ſition is one of thoſe in which lie was the leaſt 


ſucceſsful, becauſe it requires a degree of per- 


fection which he could never reſolve to aim at, 


in trifling works, and becaufe his reaſon could 


not yield at pleaſure to that enthuſiaſm which 


is ſald to be the characteriſtic of the ode. The 
odes of Voltaire are only fugitive pieces, in 
which we find the great and philoſophic poet, 
but in which we perceive him embaraſſed and 


conſtrained by a form which ill agreed with 
the fire of his genius. However, it muſt be 


owned that his verſes addreſſed to a princeſs on 


gaming, and, ſtill more, che charming ſtanzas | 


on old age: 
Si vous voulez que jaime encore, ee. 
are Anacreontic odes, much 3 to thoſe 


2 
— — N 


7 If you wiſh that I (till Thould Toe you, Cc. 
2 
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f Horace, who nevertheleſs has, at leaſt in i 
the opinion of people of a nen r 
taſte, ſurpaſſed his model. 
France, fo ſuperior to other nations in tra. 
| bedr and comedy, has not been equally happy 

in lyric poets. The odes of Rouſſoau ſcarcely 
preſent us with any thing more than a ſeductive 
and harmonious poetry, which is void of idea; 
or filled with falſe thoughts. La Motte, more 
inge nious, was yet a ſtranger to the harmony 
= the graces of ſtyle; and we e foaroely cite 
the verſes of any other poet... 
Voltaire was ſtill at Berlin 2 5 Diderot and 

GAlembert formed the deſign of writing the 

Encyclopedia, and publiſhed the firſt volume 

of it. A work whole object it was to include 
the truths of all the ſciences, and to trace the 

lines of communication between them, under- 
traben by two men who joined much wit and a 
free daring ' philoſophy to extenſive and pro- 
| e knowledge, appeared to the penetrat- 
ing eye of Voltaire the moſt formidable ſtroke 
that could be aimed at ignorance and preju- 
dice. The Encyclopedia became the book of 

ll den who wiſhed to inſtruct themſelves, but 
particularly of thoſe who, without being ha- 
bitually employed in cultivating their minds, 

yet are deſirous of the power of acquiring a 
ready information on every object which ex- 
cites in them either a tranſient or durable in- 
tereſt. It was a maſs to which thoſe, who had 
not time to form ideas for themſelves, might 


* 
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na ve recourſe for the ideas of the moſt en- 


lightened and celebrated writers; in which, 
in ſhort, | the errors, that are reſpected by 


prejudice, would either be betrayed. by the 


weakneſs of their proofs, or ſhaken by the near 
neighbourhood of truths which 2690 their foun- 


dations. 


Voltaire, having retired to Ferney, gave a 


mall number of literary articles to the Ency- 
clopedia; he prepared ſome of thoſe on philo- 
ſophic ſubjects, but with leſs zeal, becauſe he 


felt that the editors hadideſs need of his aſſiſt- 


auce there, and becauſe that, in general, 


though his great works in verſe had been form- 


ed to conſtitute his glory, he had ſcarcely ever 


written in proſe but with views of univerſal 
utility. Mean while, the ſame reaſons which 
intereſted Voltaire for the progreſs of the 
Encyclopedia raiſed that work innumerable 
enemies. Compoſed or applauded by the 
greateſt men of the nation, it became a ſpe- 
cies of line which ſeparated the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed literati, and thoſe who had the honour 
of being their diſciples or their friends, from 
that crowd of obſcure and jealous writers, who, 


in the ſorrowful incapacity of giving either 
new truths or new plcaſures to the world, 


hate and calumniate men to whom nature has 


been more. bountiful. 


A work in which it was neceſſary to treat 
freely and boldly of divinity, of morality, of 


juriſprudence, Of legiſlation, and of public 


[4 


economy, od not but —_ all nne or 
political parties, and all the ſubordinate pow- 
ers which feared to fee, their pre tenſions and 
utility diſcuſſed; The inſurrectiou was general, 
"The Journal of Trévoux, the. eccleſiaſtic ga- 
zette, the ſatiric journals, the Jeſuiſts and Jan- 
ſeniſts, the clergy, the parliaments, all, with- 
out ceaſing to hate or oppoſe each other, 
united againſt the Encyclopedia, and it. fell. 
The editors were obliged to finiſh and to print, 
in ſecret this work, to whoſe perfection liber. 
ty and publicity were ſo eſſential ; and one of 
the nobleſt undertakings which the human mind 
has ever conceived, would have remained un- 
finiſhed but for the courage of Diderot, and the 
zeal of a great number of men of diſtinguiſhed 
learning, whom perſecution could not deter. 
' Happily, the honour of having given the 
Encyclopedia. to Europe, compenſated. France 
for the ſhame of having oppoſed: its progreſs. 
Tr was, with juſtice, regarded as the work of 
the nation, and its perſecution as that of a 
Policy and jealouſy equally deſpicable, 
But the conteſts which the Encyclopedia had 
occaſioned did not ceaſe with the proſcription 
of that work. Its principal, authors and their 
friends, marked by the name of, philoſophers 
and Encyclopediſts, which was deſigned as an 
opprobrium by the enemies of reaſon, were 
compelled to unite even by this very, perſecu- 
tion, and Voltaire naturally became their lead- 
er by his age, his celebrity, his zeal, and his 
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4 genus. He had long before enjoyed ſome 


ends and a great number of admirers; at 
l that period, he Had a party. The perſecution 
, rallied; under his ſtandard all the men of merit, 
4 hom, perhaps, his ſuperiority would have 
bs 


kept at a diftance from him, as it had baniſh- 
ed their predeceſſors; and enthuſiaſm took 


, the place of former injuſtice, _ | 
kt It was in the year 1760 that this literary 
= war was moſt violent. Le Franc de Pompig- 


nan, ay eſtimable man of letters but an indif- 
ferent poet, of whoſe works there remain a 
fine ſtanza, and a feeble tragedy in which the 
combined genius of Virgil and Metaſtaſio could 
not Field him ſufficient ſupport, was elected one 
of the French academy. Cloathed with the 
honours of magiſtracy, he thought that his 
dignity, as well as his works, exempted him 
f from all gratitude; in the diſcourſe, which 
; he delivered at his admiſſion, he permitted 
himſelf to inſult the men whoſe names did the 
greateſt honour to the ſociety that condeſcended 
to receive him; and, clearly pointing out Vol- 
taire  accufed him of infidelity and falſchood. 
Soon after, Paliſſot, the yenal inſtrument of 
the rancour of a woman, exhibited the philo- 
ſophers on the ſtage. The laws, which pro- 
hibit the ridiculing individuals at the theatre, 
were ſilent. The magiſtrates betrayed their 
duty, and faw, with a malignant joy, mens. 
whofe knowledge and influence on public opin- 
ion they*dreaded, immolated in the ſcene, 
Vol. I. F — - 
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without. td that while "or opened 
the way to ſatire they expoſed; themſelves to 
its ſhafts., Crebillon diſgraced his old age, 
by approving the piece. The Duke de Choi- 
ſeul, then the favourite miniſter, countenanc- 
ed; this indignity, through a weak complaiſance 
tothe ſame woman, of whoſe reſentment Pa- 
liſſot was the inſtrument. The journals re- 
peated the inſults of the theatre. Still Voltaire 
combated all. The Poor Devil, the Ruſſian 
at Paris, Vanity, a croud of humourous pieces 
in proſe. ſucceeded cach other with ae 
rapidity, ed 
Le Franc de Powpignan camaleined to the 
king, and to the academy, and beheld, with 
an impotent grief, that his own name was ob- 
ſcured by the ſplendour of that of Voltaire. 
Each ſtep he took did but increaſe the ſatire, 
Which every tongue repeated, and the verſes 
in which he is conſigned to eternal ridicule, He 
made a formal propoſal. to an auguſt patron, 
to break a promiſe which he had made to this 
patron himſelf, by returning to the academy, 
ed for a man. in whoſe behalf the prince 
was intereſted. He received, in return for, 
this ſacrifice, 4, polite refuſal, and had the 
- mortification to hear his patron himſelf repeat, 
as he withdrew, tbe lines fo terrible to him: 


Et l' ami en penſe tre quelque choſe! “: 
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and he retired to bury his humbled pride and 


deceived ambition in the country: a fearful, 
but ſalutary, example of the power of genius 


and the dangers of literary hypocriſy. 


Fréron, an ex-jeſuit as well as Desfontains, 
had ſucceeded the latter in the trade of flat 


tering, by periodical ſatires, the jealouſy of 
the enemies of virtue, of reaſon, and of ta- 


lents. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war 


againſt the philoſophers. Voltaire, who had 


long ſupported his outrages, at length did ju- 
ſtice, and avenged his friends. In the comedy 


of P Ecoſſaiſe (the Scotch- woman) he intro- 
duced a depraved journaliſt, whole character 
was formed of venality and rancour. The pit, 
in the character, recognized Fréron, who, 
delivered over to public diſdain in a piece 
which could not fail to be preſerved to the 
theatre by intereſting ſcenes, and the original 
and forcible character of the worthy blunt 


Freeport, was condemned to bear, during the 


rema"nder of his life, a ridiculous and d. 
graced name. Fréron, in applauding the in- 
ſult offered to the philoſophets, had forfeited 
his right of complaining; and his protectors 
choſe rather to abandon him than to avow a 
partiality which might have involved their own 
diſcredit. | 

Other enemies, letz virulent, had been either 
corrected or puniched; and Voltaire, triumph- 


ing in the mit of tlicte victims ſacrificed to 


reaſon 0 0 his glory, ſent to the t!: GUY; 
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at the age of ſixty- ix, the bes hbehere of 
Tancred. That tragedy was dedicated to the 
Marchioneſs de Pompadour. It was the fruit 
of the addreſs with which Voltaire could, with - 
out wounding the Duke de Choiſeul, ſupport 
the cauſe of the philoſophers, whoſe adverſa . 
ries had obtained a ſlight protection from that 
miniſter. This dedication taught his enemies 
that their calumnies were not more injurious 
to his ſeeurity than their criticiſms to his fame: 
oy completed his vengeance. + 

In this ſame year he learned that! a young 
FS of Corneille languiſhed in a condition 
unworthy of his name; It is the duty of a 
ſoldier“ he cried, „to ſuccour the niece. of 
his general.“ Mademoiſelle. Corneille was 
invited to Ferney; and ſhe there received an 
education ſuitable to the rauk that her birth 
had marked for her in ſociety. [Voltairezeven 
carried his delicacy ſo far as not to ſuffer the 
eſtabliſument of Mademoitelle Corneille to ap- 
pear” as his beneſaction. He, wiſhed that ſhe 
ſhould owe that to the works of her uncle, and 
he undertook to publiſh an edition of them 
with notes. The ercator of the French Theatre 
commented on by the writer who had; con- 
ducted that theatre to its perfection, a man of 
genius, born at a time when taſte was not yet 
formed, judged by a rival who joined to ge- 
nius the gift, almoſt as rare, Hf a taſte that 
was penetrating without ſeverityh gelicate 
6 timidity, and <nlightenG by 2 long 


* 
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and happy experience of the art, theſe are the 
beautics preſented in that work. Voltaire 
ſpeaks in it of Corneille's defects with ſrank- 
N of bis beauties with enthuſiaſm. Never 
has Corneille been examined with ſuch rigour, 
never has he been praiſed with a feeling more 
profound and true. Reſolved to inſtruct both 
the French youth and the youth of other coun- 
tries who cultivate the French literature, he 
did not pardon the vices of language, the tcx- 
trayagance, nor the offences committed againſt 
delicacy and good taſte, which are found in 
Corneille; but, at the ſame time, he taught 
them to know the progreſs which the art owes 
to that writer, the uncommon elevation of his 
mind, the almoſt inimitable beauty of his po- 
etry in the morſels dictated by his genius, and 
thoſe vaſt, ſublime, words which ſpring ſud- 
denly from the neceſſity of the occaſion, and 
paint great characters with a ſingle ſtroke. 
The herd of writers reproached him, never» 
thelefs, with a defign of degrading Corneille, 
from motives” of mean jealouſy z whereas, 
throughout the whole of his commentary, he 
ſeizes, he even ſeems to ſeek, occaſion to pro- 
claim his admiration of — a more dan- 
gerous rival, whom he has forpaſſed only in 
ſome parts of the tragic art, and whoſe prodi- 
gious excellence he might m en in the 
mi of his glory. 
Voltaire; tranquil in his retreat, , exiploytel 
in continuing the happy war which he had de- 
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clared againſt prejudice, ſaw the arrival of an 
unfortunate” family, the father of which had 
been conducted to the wheel by fanatic judges; 
tlie inſtruments of the ferocious paſſions of a 
ſuperſtitious people. He learnt that Calas, an 
infirm old man, had been accuſed of having 
hanged his young and vigorous ſon, in the midſt 


| = his family, and in the preſence of a catho. 


lie ſervant; that he had been urged to com- 
mit this crime by the fear of ſeeing this ſon em- 
brace the catholic religion, this ſon who ſpent 
his life in difipation, ' and of whom no one in 
the midſt of the univerſal efferveſcence could 
ever cite a ſingle word, or point to a ſingle ac- 


tion which announced ſuch a deſign, while ano- 
ther ſon of Calas, already converted to the ca- 


'tholic faith, enjoyed a penſion from the bounty 
this father, ho was far from poſſeſſing afflu- 
ence. Never, in an event of ſuch a nature, 
had circumſtances fo concurred to baniſh the 
fuſpiclon of a crime in the father, or to ſtrength- 
en the reaſons to aſcribe ſuicide to the ſon. 


The young man's conduct, his character, the 
Find of reading in which he indulged, all con- 
NI Frmed this idea. Jet a magiſtrate, whole 

weak mind was intoxicated with ſuperſtition, 
« "aid whoſe hatred to the proteſtants did not 


helſitate to impute crimes to them, cauſed the 
Whole family to be impriſoned. The catholic 
populace became enflamed, and the young man 
Was declared a martyr. The fraternity of the 
penitents, Which, to W diſgrace' of the — 


* 
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{kill exiſts at Thoulouſe, performed a ſolemn 
maſs for him, during which they bore his effi- 


gies, holding the palm of martyrdom in one 
hand, and in the other the pen with which Ns 


was to have ſigned his abjuration. - 


It was ſoon reported that the proteſtant re- 


* commanded fathers to aſſaſſinate their 


children, when they deſigned ta abjure it; and 
that; for greater ſecurity, they elected, in the in 
ſecret aſſemblies the butcher of the ſect. The 


inferior tribunal, led by the furicus M. David, 


pronounced the unfortunate Calas guilty; and 


the parliament confirmed the ſentence by that 
very ſmall majority which is unhappily regard- 
ed as ſufſicieut by our abſurd juriſprudence. 


Condemned to the torture and the wheel, this 


- miſerable father died proteſting his innocence ; 


and the judges abſolved his family, the neceſ- 
ſary accomplices of the. guilt, or the een 
of its head. 

This family, ruined nod tained by preju- 
dice, went to feek, among men of their own 


perſuaſion, a retreat, aten, but, above all, 


conſolation. They took up their reſidence near 
Geneva. Voltaire, whoſe compaſſion was mov- 


ed, and whoſe indignation was rouſed, informed 
hinafelf. of the horrible particulars; and, aſſured 


of the innocence of the unfortunate Calas, he 
dared to conceive the hope of obtaining Juſtice. 
The zeal of the advocates. was excited, and 
their courage ſuſtained by his letters. He in- 
tereſted, in the cauſe of humanity, the natu- 
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rally ſoceptivle mind of the Duke de Choiſeul. 
The: reputation of Tronchin had brought to 
Gene va the Ducheſs d' Enville, the great grand- 
_ daughter! of the author of the Maxims. Su- 
petior to ſuperſtition, both by her native 
feelings anal by her acquired knowledge, in- 
formed how to produce the welfare of mankind 
by equal activity and courage, and embelliſh- 
ing by a genuine modeſty the energy of her 
virtues, her hatred of fana ticiſm and oppreſſion 
ijnſured to Calas a protectreſs, whoſe zcal could 
not he abated by obſtacles or delays, - Ihe 
procels was commenced. To the memorials 
of the advocates, ig profuſe and declamatory, 
Voltaire added more nervous writings, the ſtyle 
of which was ſeductive, and calculated in ſome 
places to excite pity, and in others to awaken 
the publie indignation, ſo prone to ſlee p among 
a people, at that time, too much a ſtrauger to 
their own-intereſts, - Pleading ſor Calas, he 
ſuppor ted the cauſe of toleration 3 which werd 
it Was then daring to pronounce, and which is 
even now rejected with contempt by men who 
recognize the right of enflaving thought and 
conlciencc. Letters, abounding with that 
ſubtle praiſe which he could diſtribute with 
fych delicacy, animated the zeal of the de- 
fenders of tlie cauſe, of its protectots, and of 
the zudges. It was, while he promiſed im- 
n, that he demanded juſtice. 
The ſentence of Thoulouſe was an — 
The Duke de Choiſeul had the wiſdom and the 


. 
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courage to order a tribunal of Maſters of Re- 
queſts to reviſe this cauſe, in de fending which 
the parliaments were all intereſted, whoſe pre- 
judices and ſpirit of mutual defence left little 
hope of an equitable deciſion. In fine, Calas 
was declared innocent; di ſhonour was remov- 
ed from his memory; and a generous miniſter 
cauſed the public treaſury to repair the wrongs 
that the injuſtice of the judges had done to the 
fortune of this family, which was as reſpecta- 
ble as it was unhappy. But he did not proceed 
fo far as to compel the parliament of Langue 
doc to acknowledge the arret which overturn- 
ed an act of its injuſtice. That tribunal pre- 
ferred the miſerable vanit of perfevering in 
Ks error, to the honour of ee e * re- 
pairing, the injury. 

Mean. while, the applauſos of F. rance — of 
Europe were heard at Thoulouſe, and the un- 
happy M. David, ſiaking beneathiithe weight 
of remorſe and of ſhame, ſuon loſt his reaſon 
and his life. This affair, ſo great in ittelf, ſo 
important in its conſequences, ſince it turned 
the attention not only of France but of other 
nations to the crimes of intolerance: ande the 
neceſſity of preventing them, this affair occu- 
pied the ſoul of Voltaire, during more than 


three years..“ In all this time, ſaid he, % 


ſmile has not eſcaped me, for which I have not 


reproached myſelf, as for a crime.“ His name, 


Which had long been dear to the enlightened 
friends of homanity as that of its muſt ., 
5 


2 
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moſt indefatigable defender, this name was 
then bleſt by that multitude of citizens who, 
devoted to perſecution during eighty years; at 
length heard a voice raiſed in their defence. 
Having returned to Paris in 1578, one day that 
the people ſurrounded him on the Pont Royal, 
d poor woman was aſked who that man was 
who thus drew the crowd after him Know 
you not, ſaid ſhe, © that he is the ſaviour of 
Calas?“ He was informed of this anſwer, and, 
ſurrounded as he was by the marks of admira- 
tion which were laviſhed on him, it was this 
by which he was moſt ſenſibly affected. 
Shortly after thę unfortunate death of Ca- 
las, a young womaffof tlie ſame province, who, 
according to a barbarous cuſtom, had been 
taken from her parents and ſhut up in a con- 
vent with a deſign of aiding ſaving grace by 
human means, wearied of the ill treatment that 
ſhe endured, eſcaped, and her body was diſ- 
covered in a well. The prieſt who had ſoli- 
cited the Lettre de Cachet, the ſiſterhood who 
had uſed with barbarity the power which it 
gave them over this unfortunate young wo- 
ma n, doubt leſs merited puniſhment; but it Was | 
on the family of this victim that fanaticiſm wiſh- 
ed puniſhment to fall. The injurious reproach 
which had conducted Calas to the wheel was 
revived with a new fury. Sirven, fortunately, 
had time to fly; and, condemned to death for 
contumacy, he ſought an aſſylum with the pro · 
rector of Calas. But his wife, Who accompa- 
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with which he could ap 
ons, which he himſelf frequently excited. 
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nied him, fell a prey to her grief and to the 
fatigue of a journey, undertaken on e over 
tracts of ſnow. 

Judicial forms required. — to profent 
himſelf. before the: ſame parliament who had 


ſhed the blood of Calas. Voltaire endeavour- 
ed to obtain other judges. The Duke de 


Choiſeul at that time thought it neceſſary to 
reſpect the opinion of the parliaments who, after 
the decay of his influence over the Marchioneſs 
de Pompadour, and again after her death, were 


become uſeful to him, at times to frec him 


from an enemy, and at others to afford the 


means of rendering himſelſneceſſary by the art 


Sirven, then, was compelled to yield to ne- 
ceſſity, and to appear before the tribunal of 


Thoulouſe; but Voltaire knew bow to provide 


for his ſecurity, and to prepare for luis ſucceſs. 
He had diſciples in the parliament; ſome able 


advocates of Thoulouſe wiſhed to partake of 
the glory which thoſe of Paris had acquired by 


defending Calas; the friends of toleration were 
become powerful even in this very city: with- 


in a few years Voltaire's works had changed 


the minds of men; they had only pitied Calas 


with a ſilent horror, Sir ven found declared pro- 


tectors, for which he was indebted to the elo- 
quence of Voltaire, to the talent of opportune- 


1y infuſing truth, mingled with approbation, 


into the feelings of choſe who mn he deſigned to 


aſe their commoti- 
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work his pur poſes. The friends of truth tri- 
umphed over the abettors of . e _ 
Sirven was ſav ed. bel 60 b. 
The ſeſuits had uſurped the: role Bes af 4 
well deſcended family, wlio, by their poverty, 
were ptevented from recovering their rights. 
Voltaire gave them the means of accompliſh. 
ing that; and oppreſſors of every kind, who, 
long had feared his writings, now learnt to 
dread his Fan his ane _ _ cou- 
rage. *% 
This lane vent almoſt amn iar dee 
the deſtruction of the Jeſnits. Voltaire, edu- 
cated among them had maintained a corre- 
ſpondence with his former maſters. While 
they were living they reſtrained the fury of 
the fraternity from any open attack, and Vol- 
taire was reſpectful to the Jeſuits, both in de- 
ference to the connexions of his youth, and al. 
ſo to preſerve allies in the party which at that 
time governed the devotees, But, after the 
death of theſe friends, wearicd by the elamours 
of the Journal de Trévoux, which, by unceaſ-. 
ing accuſations of impiety ſeetaed to call down 
perſecutions on his head, he no longer preſerv- 
* ed the ſathe reſpect for the | Jeſuits, nor did 
his-zeal for the defence of the oppreſſed extend 
4 to them, when 1. in Wenn 8 * 
| 1 Preſſed. it 
3 He exulted in the deſteüction of an e ; 
= the friend of letters but the enemy of reaſon, 
= which, was deſirous of deſtroying all talents or 
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of drawing them into its boſom! to corrupt 


them, by employing them to fer ve its deſigus, 

and to hold the human race in infaney, in or- 
der to goveriu them. Vet he pitied individuals 

treated witli barbarity by the hatred of the 
Janfeniſts; and he gave an aſfylum, in his o-] ·rf; 
houfe, to a Jeſuit, to point out to the devo- 
tees that true humanity knows only misfortune 
and forgets opinions. Father Adam, to whom 
a ſort of celebrity was given by his abode at 
Ferney, was not abſolutely uſeleſs to his hoſt. 
Hr played with him at chefs, and he played 

the game with ſufficient addreſs ſometimes to 
conceal his fuperiority. He alfo ſpared Vols 


taire labour in his learned reſearches ; he even 


ſerved him as an almoner, for Voltaire wiſhed 
to oppoſe his fidelity in fulfilling the exterior 
duties of the Romiſh religion to the accuſati- 
ons, "which were lune, op 5 ue, # 0g im- 
piety. e | ft | 9 81 
At this perk a great revolution n en- 
gendering in the human mind. Since the 
revival of philoſophy, religion, excluſively efta« 
bliſhed throughout Europe, had been attacked 
only in England. Leibnitz, Fontenelle, and 
other lefs celebrated philoſophers, accuſed” of 


free. thinking, had reſpected religion in their 


writings. Bayle, himſelf, by a precaution that 
was neceſſary to his ſafety, while he indulged 
himfelf in all objections, aſſumed the air of wiſh-. 
ing to prove that revelation alone could re- 
ſolve chem, and of having ſormed the preject 
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of exalting faith by -humiliating . In 


England, theſe attacks had little ſucceſs or ef. 
fect. The moſt powerful party in that nation 
zudged it uſeful to themſelves to leave the peo- 
ple, in darkneſs, probably becauſe the habit of 
adoring the myſterics of the Bible ſtrengthened 
their faith in thoſe of the conſtitution; and 
they honoured the cſtabliſhed religion as a ſpe- 
cies of ſocial advantage. Beſides, in a coun- 
try where the Houſc of Commons alone led to 
fortune, and where the members of that houſe 
were tumultuouſly elected by the people, an 
apparent reſpect for their opinions muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ere into a virtue by all oo 
| e | 
In France, there had une . bold 
| writers, but-the blows which they aimed were 
ſtill indirect. Even the work of Helyetius de 
Eſprit (on the underſtanding) was only an at- 
Rack on religious principles in general; it queſ- 
tioned the foundations of all religions, and left 
the reader to draw conſequences and make ap- 
plications. Emilius appeared; the Savoyard 
vicar's Profeſſion of Faith contained nothing 
relative to the utility, toward morals, of the 
belief of a God, and the inutility of revelation, 
which, is not to be found in the poem of Na- 
tural Law; but the attack was open and the 
perſons attacked were brought upon the ſtage 


under their proper name and character, and 


not under that of the prieſts of India or of Thi- 
bet. This boldneſs aſtoniſhed Voltaire and ex- 
cited his emulation, The ſucceſs of Emilius 
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encouraged him, nor was he terrified by the 


fear of perſecution. © Rouſſeau had not been 
perſecuted at Paris had he not put his name to 
the work, nor at Geneva had he not maintain» 


ed in another part of Emilius that the people 


poſſeſſed not the power of renouncing the right 


of reforming a depraved government. 1 his 


doctrine authoriſed the citizens of that repub- 
lic to overthrow the ariſtocracy which its ma- 
giſtrates had eſtabliſhed, and which ſecured an 
hereditary authority to certain rich families, 
Voltaire believed that he could ſecurely 
ſnun perſecution by concealing his name; and, 
by a deference to government while he diredd. 
ed all his force againſt religion, could intereſt 
even the civil power to weaken its empire. A 
multiplicity of works, in which he ſucceſſively 
employed argument and humour, were diſper- 
ſed throughout Europe, under the various forms 
which could be invented by the neceſſity of 
veiling truth, or of rendering it engaging. 
His zeal againſt religion, which he viewed as 
the cauſe of the fanataciſm that had deſolated 
Europe from the moment of its birth, the cauſe 
of the ſuperſtition that had degraded it, and 
as the ſource of the evils, which the enemies 
of men ſtill continued to inflict on them, ſeem- 
ed to increaſe his activity and his powers. 1 


am wearied,” ſaid he one day, “of hearing 


it repeated that twelve men were ſufficient to 
eſtablith Chriſtianity, and I wiſh to prove chere 
needs but one to deſtroy it.“ 5 
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regarded as proceeding from inſpiration,” the 
analyzation of dogmas, which have been ſuc- 


ceſſively introduced fince the origin of that re-. 


Ngion, the hiſtory of the ridiculous or bloody 
quartels which have been excited by thoſe; the 
miracles, prophecies, tales ſrattered through 
legends. and eccleſiaſtical hiſtories, the religi- 
ous wars, the maſſacres ordained in the name 
of God, the butchers and ſcaffolds which, at 
the yoice of prieſts covered Europe, the Blood 
F kings flowing from the ſteel of aſfaffins, and 
the fanaticilm Which unpeopled America, all 
theſe were inceſſantly repeated in his works 
under a thouſand varied forms. He excited 
indignation, he wrung tears from the heart, 
ks. exhauſted the ſprings of ridicule. Men 
trembled at an attrocious action, they laughed 
at an abfurdity. Voltaire did not fear fre- 
quently to. place the ſame obje cts before his 
reaters, to urge the fame reafonings to them. 
They tell me that I repeat the ſame things,” 
he ſaid in one of his writings, © true: 1 hall 
repeat them till 1 ſee men reformed. ths 
Theſe works, rigorouſly prohibited in France, 
in Kah, at Vienna, in Portugal, and in Spain, 
could not be fpeednuy een; "at of them 
could! not reach every reader; but there was 
not an oblcure corner in the provinces, 
"there was not any nation in foreign countries, 
latkering under t! e Joke of intolerance, which 


onde. 
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9 did not feel the influence of ſome of theſe wri - 


7 Men of liberal minds, who exiſted I 
* only in ſome cities where ſcience was cultira- 


7 ted, or among the learned and the great, were, 
I by his voice, multiphed in all claſſes of ſociety 


1 as well as in all countries. Soon perceiving 
5 their number and their ſtrength they ventured 
5 to ſhow themſelves, and Europe was aſtoniſh- 
: ed to find itſelf a country of Deiſts. 

| 


The zeal of Voltaire created him enemies 
in all thoſe who had obtained, and all who ex- 
pected to obtain, affluence or even ſubſiſtence 
from religion. Yet that party no longer poſſeſſ- 
ed ſuch men as Boſſuet, Arnaud, and Nicole; 
theſe who replaced them by their talents and 
their acquaintance with philoſophy and letters 
had ranged themſelves with the contrary party; 
and the members of the clergy who approach- 
ed neareſt to them in ability, yielding to the 
deſire of not debaſing themſclyes in the pin. 
on of enlightened men, ſtood aloof, or content- 
ed; themſelves with maintaining the politcal 
uſe of a belief which they would have bluſhed 
to have partaken with the people, and ſubſti- 
tuted for the credulous ſuperſtition of their 
predeceſſors a ſpecies of religious Machiavel- 
1 2 | 

Defamatory writings and attacks ſprung vp || 
profuſely ; - but Voltaire, by anſwering alone, Wo 
preſerved the name of theſe works, which were 
read by none but thoſe to whom they were uſe» 
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leſs, and who were unwilling or unable to un- 
derſtand either the objections or the anſwers, 
Too the clamours of fanaticiſm, Voltaire op- 
poſed the protection of monarchs. The Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, the Kings of Poland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Pruſſia, intereſted themſelves in 
his labours, peruſed his works, ſought to de- 
ſerve his approbation, and ſometimes ſeconded 
His zeal for the welfare of mankind. In eve- 
ry country the powerful, and ſuch miniſters as 


- ſought reputation and were intent on ſpread- 


ing their fame tlirough Europe, were ambitious 
to enjoy the ſuffrage of the philoſopher of Fer- 
ney, confided to him their hopes and fears for 
the progreſs of reaſon, and their projects for 
the increaſe of knowledge and the ruin of *fa- 
-naticiſm.: He had formed a league which in- 
cluded all the great men of Europe, of which 
he as the ſoul, and whoſe cry was, “Re aſon 

and toleration.“ Did any ſtriking injuſtice 
ariſe in a nation, did Voltaire hear of any act 
of bigotry, any inſult offered to human nature, 
his pen expoſed the guilty to Europe: and 
Who knows how often the fear of this ſure and 
terrible ere has withheld the and 


pris arm? 


Zzut iti was in 1 more e that 
he exerciſed this dominion of reaſon... Since 
the affair of Calas, every victim, unjuſtly ſa- 
»crificed or purſued by the ſword of the law, 
found in him a protector, or an-avenger. 

The execution of the Count de Lally excited 


of a ſingle determinate crime, nay mere ſuſpici- 
on produced as the graveſt accuſation, a judg- 
ment pronounced on the teſtimony of declared 
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his indignation. The lawyers of Paris, ſitting 
in judgment on the conduct of a general in In- 
dia, a ſentence of death paſſed without proof 


enemies, on the memorial of a Jeſuit who had 


compoſed two of them contradictory to each 


other, uncertain whether he ſnould accuſe the 
general or his enemies, not knowing which he 
hated moſt, or which it would be moſt conve- 
nient to ruin; ſuch proceedings and ſuch a ſen- 
tence could not but rouze the feelings of every 
friend of juſtice, although the calumnies heap · 


ed on the head of the unfortunate general, and | 
the horrid barbarity of dragging him to death 


with a gag in his mouth, ſhould not have ſha- 
ken every fibre in every heart which the habit 
of diſpoſing of the an of men bn not turn- 


ed to ſtone; 1105 


Yet, Voltaire during a . time r 45. 


gly againſt this enormity. The vaſt number 


of perſons employed by the Eaſt-India compa- 
ny who were intereſted in throwing the fatal 
conſequences of their conduct on a man who 
no longer exiſted, the powerful tribunal which 


had condemned the general, all thoſe whom 
that body included in its ſuite whoſe! voice was 


ſold to it, the other corps, who, united with 
that by the ſame name, by common functions 


and like intereſts, regurded its cauſe as their 


own, in fine, the adminiſtration, aſhamed of 
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8 "weakneſs or the cruel policy which ſacrifi- 
ced the Count de Lally to the hope of conceal- 
ing in his tomb the faults which had loſt India, 
all ſeemed to oppoſe a tardy juſtice. But Vol. 
taire, by reiterated attacks on the ſame object, 
triumphed over prejqudice and the intereſts of 
ſuch as are attentive to preſerve and extend its 
empire. Jjuſt minds needed only to be inform- 
ed of the circumſtances; others, he hurried 
along with him; and when the ſon of the Count 
de Lally, ſince ſo celebrated by his eloquence 
and courage, had attained an age at which he 
could demand juſtice, the minds of men were 
prepared to applaud the attempt and to ſolicit 


its ekecution. Voltaire was dying, when, 


twelve years afterward, this unjuſt ſentence 
was reverſed; he heard the intelligence ; -his 
powers ſprang back to life, and he wrote I 
die rontent; I ſee the king loves juſtice” The 
laſt words which were traced by that hand 
which had ſo long maintained che cauſe of 11 
manity and juſtice. | a 

In the ſame year, 1766, mnabey arret aſt. 
nihed Europe; which, while it read the works 


of our philofophers, concluded that knowledge 


was dilſeminated through France, or at leaſt 
through tlioſe claſſes of ſociety whofe' particu» 
tar duty it was to inform - themſelves; and 
thought that, after a period of near fifteen years, 
ihe brethren of Montefquieu might have had 
"time to comprehend his principles. 
The crucifix of wood, placed ou the Briage 
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. of Abbe ville, was inſulted, during the night. 
5 The indignation of the people was heightened 
# and kept in action by the - ridiculous! ceremony 


of doing penance. The biſhop of Amiens, go- 
verned in his old age by fanatics, and no long. a 
er capable of foreſeeing the conſequences af 9 
this religious farce, added to its folemnity liy 1 
his preſence. Mean time, the malice of a | 
townſman of Abbeville directed the ſutpicions 
of the people to the Chevalier de la Earre, a 
young officer whoſe relations were of the long 
robe and members of the chief magiſtracy, and 
» who at that time lived with his kinſwoman.the; | 
Abbeis de Villancourt, near the gates of Ab. | 
beville. A. proceſs. was commenced; and the | 
judges of Abbeville condemned to tortures, 
whoſe horror would diſmay the imagination of 
a canibal, the Chevalier de la Barr and d' Etal. 
londe his friend, who had taken the precaution 
to fly. The Chevalier de la Barré had awaited 
the iſſue of the trial; he had more to loſe 
than the other by quitting France; and relied 
on the protection of his relations who filled the» | 
firſt.employ ments in the parliaments and in the 
council, His hopes were deceived: the fas | 
mily ſeared to attract the notice of the pulli 
toward this proſecution, inſtead of endeavour. 
ing to ſeek ſupport from the general opinion 
and, at the age of nearly ſeventeen, the Che- 
valier de la Barré was condemned, by a nas! 
jority of two votes, to be beheaded, aſter hpv- 
ing his tongue cut out, and having under gone 
the torture. c ö 
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This horribleſentence was executed and yet 

the accuſations were as ridiculous as the punith- 

ment was attrocious. He was only vehement- 

ly ſuſpected to have taken a part in the adven- 

ture of the crucifix; but he was declared to 

be convicted of having ſung, in parties of con- 

viviality, ſome of thoſe ſongs which are half ob- 

ſcene, half religious, and which notwithſtanding 

their groſſnefs amuſe the imagination in the 
firſt years of youth, by the contraſt which they 
form, with the ſcrupulous reſpect which educa- 
tion inſpires towards the ſame objects; of hav- 
ing recited an ode whoſe author was perfectly 
. known and at that time enjoyed a penſion from 
the king's privy purſe : of having made ſome 
genuflexions to certain libertine works which 
were written to the taſte of a time in which 
men, led aſtray by religious auſterity, could 
not diſtinguiſh between pleaſure and debauch- 
ery; and in fine, he was reproached with hav- 
ing ſpoken in a language ene of thoſe 
ſongs and thoſe books. 

Theſe accuſations were all ſupported by the 
teſtimony of low people who had terved theſe 
yaung men in their parties of pleaſure, and by 
the Tourrières“ of convents, who ealily find 
cauſe of offence. | 

This ſeatence revolted the minds of all men; 
no law exiſted which ordained ſemtence of 
death either forthe breaking of images or for 

that en _ * of which th- ren 
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{1 

et lier de la Barre: had been accuſed ; thus the 1 

1- judges had exceeded even the penalties de- | 
t- creed by laws, which no enlightened man can 
1 ſtill ſee ſullying our criminal code without 


horror. There was no father of a family who 
had not reaſon to tremble, ſince there are few 
young men who eſcape ſuch like indiſcretions; 
and the judges had condemned the unfortu- 
nate victim to a cruel death for language, in 
which the greateſt part of them had indulged, 
in their youth, in which, perhaps, they ſtill 
indulged, and whoſe children were as culpable 
as he whom they had condemned. 

While Voltaire's indignation was rouſed, 
his apprehenſions were ſtrongly excited. The 
Philoſophical Dictionary had been artfully pla- 
ced among the number of books before which 

it was ſaid the Chevalier de la Barre had pro- 
ſtrated bimſelf. His enemies wifhed it ta be 
underſtood that the reading of Voltaire's works 
had been the cauſe of theſe indiſcretions, which 
had been conſtrucd into acts of impiety. Still 
the danger did not prevent Volt ire from un- 
dertaking the defence of theſe victims of fanati- 
ciſm. D' Ettallonde, then a refugee at Wezel, 
obtained, through his recommendation, a com- 
miſſion in a Pruſſian regiment. The circum- 
ſtances of the affair of Abbeville were unfolded 

to Europe in ſeveral publications; and the 
Judges trembled, on their very ſeats, at the“ 
terrible judgment which they had paſſed, and 
which dragged them from their obſcurity to 
devote them to a diſgraceful immortality. 
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The reporting judge of Count de Lally', 
trial, accuſed of having contributed to the 
death of the Chevalier de la Barre, compelled 
to acknowledge the influcnce of that power 
which is independent of rank or ſituation, and 
which nature has given to genius for the cou. 
ſolation and defence of the human race, wrote 
aletter in which, actuated alternately by ſhame 
and pride, he attempted to excuſe himſelf and 
ſuffer menaces to eſcape him. Voltaire repli- 
ed by the following hiſtorical trait: J for. 
bid you,“ ſaid an Emperor of China to the 
chief mandarin of the hiſtorians, “to mention 
me, henceforward, in your works.” The 
mandarin, on this, took up his pen. What 
do you now?” ſaid the Emperor: «I write 
the order which your majeſty has juſt given 
me.“ 17 

During twelve years, that Voltaire ſurvived 
this act of injuſtice, he never loſt fight of the 
hope of obtaining reparation for it, but he 
had not the conſolation of ſucceſs. The fear 
_ of offending the parliament of Paris {till bore 
down the love of juſtice; and, at a time when 
the leaders of adminiſtration had a contrary 
intereſt, they were reſtrained by the fear of 
diſpleaſing the clergy. Governments do not 
ſufficiently know how much real importance 
they acquire, both with the people whom they 
= govern and with foreign nations, by ſuch illu- 
ſtrious acts of individual juſtice, and how much 
more ſure the ſupport of public opinion is than 
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men, rarely capable of gratitude, and part of 
whoſe: authority over the vulgar mind it would 
be more politic to take away by theſe great 
examples than te augment, by proving, in the 
reſpect which they themſclyes pay to them, 


the fears which ſuch bodies inſpire. 
Vooltaire did not, meantime, neglect the 
means of avoiding the ſtorm; he diminiſhed 


his domeſtic eſtabliſament; and ſecured ſome 


property which he could diſpoſe of at pleaſure, 
with which he might procure a new place of 


refuge. Such had ever been his ſecret deſign, 
in all the arrangements which he had made of 


his fortune, and it would have required a 


league among the powers of Europe, to have 
deprived him of independence, and to have 
reduced him to want. Princes and nobles 
were among his debtors, who do not indeed pay 
with much punctuality, but he had calculated 
the degrees of human corruption, and he knew 
that theſe ſame men, though they act with lit- 
tle: delicacy in ſuch affairs, would find means 


to reimburſe him during the moment of per- 


ſecution, when their negligence! would other- 
wiſe render them the objects of the horror and 
diſdain of Europe, 3 to behold ſuck 
a man oppreſſed. 

This perſecution appeared 100 a time n 


to burſt forth. Ferney is ſituated in the dio- 


ces of Geneva, the titular biſhop of which re- 


ſides in the ſmall town of . Francois 
Vol. I. G 
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the deference paid them by certain bodies of 
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de Salles, who has been raiſed to the rank of 
Saints, having formerly been the biſhop, in 
order that the heretics might not find cauſe of 
_ ſfeandal in their own metropolis, it had been 
thought moſt proper to confide this ſee to none 
but a man who would not incur the reproach of 
pride, luxury, and effeminacy, of which the ca- 
tholic prelates are accuſed by the proteſtants. 
But it had long been difficult to diſcover 
ſaints, who, poſſeſſing underſtanding or birth, 
would condeſcend to accept ſo ſmall a dio- 
ceſe. He who filled the ſee of Annecy, in 17657, 
was a man of low extraction, educated in a 

Teminary at Paris, where he was no otherwiſe 

_ diſtinguiſhed than by auſtere manners, trifling 
devotian, and ignorant fanaticiſm. He wrote 
to the Count de St. Florentine, to induce him 
to baniſh Voltaire out of his dioceſe, and con- 
ſequently out of the kingdom, though the poet 
had then built a church at his own expence, 
and ſpread abundance through a country which 
the perſecutions againſt the proteſtants had 
laid waſte. But the, biſhop pretended that 
the Lord of Ferney had given a moral exhor- 
tation againſt theft in the church after mals, 
and that the workmen who were employed by 
him in erecting this church had not removed 
an old croſs with ſufficient veneration ; theſe 
indeed were grave inducements to drive from 
his country an old man who was the glory of 
that eountry, and to rob him of an aſylum to 
which the kingdoms of Europe haſtcned to 
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bear him the tribute of admiration. The mi- 


ſter, had it been only from motives of policy, 
could not be tempted to gratify the biſhop3 
he therefore adviſed Voltaire to guard againſt 
theſe accuſations, which the union of the bi- 
ſhop of Annecy with the French prelates whe 
poſſeſſed more influence might render dan» 
gerous. | 

It was at this time that he conceived the idea 
of ſolemnly receiving the ſacrament, which 
was followed by a public declaration of his re- 
ſpect for the church, and his diſdain of his de- 
tractors; a fruitleſs ſtep, which ſpoke weak» 
neſs rather than policy, and which the pleaſure 
of compelling his paſtor to adminiſter the com- 
munion through fear of the ſecular judges, 
and of legally inſulting the biſhop of Annecy, 
could not excuſe in the eyes of the free and 
intrepid man who appreciates coolly the rights 
of truth, and perceives that which 'prudence 
requires when laws contrary to natural juſtice 
render truth dangerous and prudence neceſ- 
ſary. 

The prieſt ſuffered the ſmall advantage to 
eſcape which they might haye drawn from this 
ſingular ſcene, by falſifying the declaration, 
which Voltaire had made. 

He had no longer a retreat near Geneva, 
He had connected himſelf, on his arrival there, 
with the families whoſe education, opinions, 
inclinations, and fortune, were moſt congenial 
to his own ; and theſe families had at that tim 
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| formed the defign of eſtabliſhing a ſpecies of 
ariſtocracy. In a city which poſſeſſed no ter- 
ritory, where the ſtrength of the citizens could 
be united with as much facility and prompti- 
tude as that of the government, ſuch a project 
would have been abſurd had not the rich citi- 
Lens entertained the hope of engaging a fo. 
Teign influence in their favour, 
The cabinets of Verſailles and Turin were 
eaſily ſeduced. The ſenate of Berne, whole 
Intereſt it was to baniſh the picture of repub- 
lican equality from the eyes of their ſubjects, 
wade it their conſtant policy to protect every 
enterprizing ariſtocracy around them': and, 
throughout the whole of Switzerland, ſuch ma. 
giſtrateszas became tyrants were ſure of find. 
| Ing, at Bern, anardent and faithful protector. 
Thus the wretched pride of obtaining an odi- 
ous authority in a ſmall city, and of bein; g 3. 
ted without being reſpected, deprived che ehti- 
Zens of Geneva of their liberty, and the re- 
public of its independence. The chiefs of the 
popular party employed the weapons of fana= 
ticiſm, for they had read enough to know the 
influence which religion had formerly obtained 
in political diſlenſions, but they did not ſuffi- 
<iently underſtand the ſpirit of their own age 
| to feel how much reaſon, aided by ridicule, 
„ "had weakened this formerly ſo ee wea- 
pon. 
N It was propoſed, therefore, to Pet in force 
the laws which probibiced catholics from poſ. 


* 


ſeſüng property in the territory of Geneva. 


The magiſtrates were cenſured for their con- 


nections with Voltaire, who had dared to 


_ raiſc his voice againſt the barbarous aſſaſſina- 


tion of Servet, which had been commanded 
by Calyin in the name of God to the cowardly 
and ſuperſtitious ſenators of Geneva. Voltaire 
was obliged to renounce his houſe of the 
Delices. 1 | 

Soon after, Rouſſeau advanced, in his Emi- 
lius, principles which developed to the citizens 
of Geneva all the extent of their rights, and 
which founded theſe rights on {imple truths 
that all men could feel and all muſt adopt, 


The ariſtocracy wiſhed to puniſh him for the 


publication, but it was neceſſary they ſhould 
have a pretext; they took that of religion, 
and united themſelves with the prieſts, who, 
in every country, indifferent to the form of 
its conſtitution and the liberty of man, promiſe 
the aſſiſtance of Heaven to the party which 
moſt fayours intolerance, and who become, as 
their intereſt direQs, ſometimes the ſupport 


of the tyranny of a bigotted prince or of a 


ſuperſtitious ſenate, ſometimes the defenders 
of the liberty of a fanatic people. 

Alternately expoſed to the attacks of the 
two parties, Voltaire obſerved a neutrality, 
but he remained' faithful to his deteſtation of 


oppreſſors. He favoured the cauſe of the citi« 
ens againſt the magiſtrates, and that of the © 


common people who poſſeſſed no privileges 
G 3 | 
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againſt: the citizens; for theſe people, con- 
demned to be ever excluded from the rights 
of the citizens, found themſelves more oppreſl 
ed ſince the latter, better informed of the pri- 
vileges which are granted by the preſent ſyſtem 
of polity, but leſs enlightened reſpecting the 
natural rights of man, conſidering themſelves 
as ſovereignus, of whom the people were no 
more than ſubjects, and whom they thought 
they had authority to reduce to ſubjection, by 
the ſame arbitrary power, for aſſuming which 
they de emed their magiſtrates ſo culpable. 

Voltaire, therefore, wrote a poem, every 
part of Which was impregnated with ſatire, 
and on which no reproach can be laid, except 
that of containing ſome verſes againſt Rouſ- 
ſeau, which were dictated by a degree of an- 
ger, whoſe exceſs and expreſſions could not 
-be excuſed by the juſtice of the motives which 
Anſpired them. But when, in a tumult, the 
citizens had ſlain ſome of the people, he 
was eager to receive at Ferney the families 
which "theſe troubles compelled to abandon 
Gencva; and, in the very inſtant in which the 
bankruptcy of the Abbe Terrai, which had not 
even the excuſe of neceſſity, but was occaſion- 
eil only by ſhameful expences, had deprived 
im of part of his fortune, he was feen to give 
aſſiſtance to thoſe who had no property left; and 
to build houſes which he ſold to others at a low 
price to be paid him in annuities; while he 
wcolicited the good offices of the government in 
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free, and in which a proteſtant temple would 


miniſter had been imprudent enough to make 
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their behalf, and employed his influence with 
ſoyereigns, miniſters, and the leading men of 
all nations, to procure a ſale for the clocks and 
watches of this infant manufactory, which ſoon 
became famous throughout Europe. 

In the mean time, the government was em- 
ployed in opening an aſylum for the Geneveſe 
at Verſoy, on the borders of the lake. There 
it was deſigned to have eſtabliſhed a city, in 
which induſtry and commerce would have been 


have riſen by the fide of a catholic church. 
Voltaire had cauſed this plan to be adopted, but 
the miniſter did not poſſeſs ſufficient credit to 
obtain a law for the protection of religious li- 
berty; a ſecret toleration, limited to the time 
of his own adininiſtration, was all that he could 
offer, and with that Verſoy could not exiſt. 1 

The year 1771 was one of the moſt embar- 
raſling periods of Voltaire's life. The chan- 
cellor Maupeou and the Duke d'Aijguillon faw 
themſelves obliged to attack the parliaments, 
to whom they both were objects of hatred; that 
they might not become their victims. The one 
could not obtain a part in the adminiſtration, 
nor the other preſerve himſelf in the office; 
which he held there, without procuring the dif- 
grace of the Duke de Choiſeul. Acting in 
concert with Madame du Barry, whom that 


his irreconcilable enemy, they perſuaded the 
king that his contemned authority could never 
9 
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be;reſtored to its vigour, that the ſtate, inceſ- 
fantly agitated ſince the peace by parliament- 

Ary icuntentions, , could not regain. its tran- 

Auility, if he did not by an act of yigour place 
limits to the pretenſions of the judicial bodies, 
which they, would not venture to infringe, and 
if a term was not fixed beyond which they 
would not dare longer to oppoſe reſiſtance to 
152 royal Will. 

The Duke de Choiſeul could not adopt this 
1 without offending the public opinion, 
which had a long time been inimicable to him, 
but which was then his ſole ſupport ; while his 
forced ſubmiſſion to the will of the people had 

removed him ſtill further from the confidence 
of the monarcbh, whole affections were alienat- 
ed from him. It was probable, then, that his 
connexions with the parliaments would com- 
plete his diſgrace, and that it would be eaſy 
to; perſuade the monarch either that his re- 
maining in power would be the greateſt obſta- 
cle to the ſucceſs of the new meaſures of the 
government, or that he would endeavour to 
involve the nation in war, to preſerve his 
ſituation in deſpight of the kings pleaſure. 
The attack made on the parliaments was 
directed with equal addreſs, Whatever could 
alarm the nation was carefully avoided. The 
king appeared only to vindicate the plenitude 
of the legiſlative power, a power which would 
be transferred not to the nation but to the par- 
liaments, by admitting the doctrine that the 
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parliaments had the right of regiſtering ediQs 


according to their pleaſure.” It was eaſily per- 
ceived that this power, united to the molt ex- 
tenſive judicial authority, which was divided 
among the twelve perpetual tribunals, would 


ve 


n £4 8 
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tend to eſtabliſh a tyranic ariſtoeracy in France, 


more dangerous, than monarchy; to the ſecu- 


rity,” the liberty, and the property of the eiti- 
zens. The enemies of thoſe tribunals might 
there fore rely on the ſuffrages of enlightened 
minds, and on that of men of letters, whom 
the parliament of Paris had wounded by its in- 
ſolence and perſecution, by its attachment to 
prejudices, and by its pertinacity in reqecting 


Y 


eyery improvement calculated for the happi- 


neſs of men. 

But it is leſs difficult to form a political in- 
trigue with addreſs, than to execute with wil. 
dom a plan of reform. The more alarming 


to liberty are the principles which the govern- 


ing power would eſtabliſh, the more-neceſſary 
is it to difplay gentleneſs and indulgence to 
individuals. Yet, at that time, rigour was, 
in the minuteſt circumſtances, carried to # pu- 
erile refinement. A monarch appears cruel, 
who, in the puniſhnents which he inflicts, does 


not ſcrupulouſly reſpect, conſiſtently with that 


puniſhment, whatever can be injurious to the 
health, the convenience, or even the natural 


feelings of thoſe whom he puniſhes, or thoſe 


who ar@conneQed with them; but, on this be- 
caſioni All theſe conſiderations were diſregard» 
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They refuſed-permiſſion to a ſon to em- 
— liis dying father; they confined a man 
in an unhealthful place, where his family could 
not approach him without being expoſed to 


partake of his dangers, and a ſick perſon could 


ſcarcely obtain leave to ſeek in the capital the 
aſſiſtance which that alone could give him. 
When an abſolute government betrays fear, it 
laims either diſtruſt of its ſtrength, the in- 
ciſion of the monarch, or the inſtability of 
the adminiſtration, and this gives encourage- 
ment to refiſtance ; but this fear was diſplayed 
in making the recal of ſome exiles depend on 
a conſent uſeleſs even in the opinion of thoſe 
who demanded that conſent. ; 

A falutary operation does not change its na- 


ture thougb it be executed with wanton ſeve- 


rity ; but then the feeling and enlightened. 


man who approves, does not defend it, ſhould 


1 lor 


he think his duty calls on him to give the mea- 
ſure his ſupport, without regret; his diſguſt- 
ed mind no longer acts with either zeal or af- 
fection for a cauſe which is diſhonoured by its 
leaders, 

Thoſe whoſe Sd are uninformed — 
Wit ora a hatred. of. the miniſter to averſion to 
' meaſures which he maintains by oppreſſion z 
and the public voice condemns that which, left 
to itſelf, it had perhaps approved. | 

The great number ofgtnagiſtrates whggwere 
* this revolution dep ved of — the 
merit and virtues of ſome of them, M - 
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of ſubordinate miniſters of juſtice who were 
connected with their fate by honour and by in- 
tereſt, that natural propenſity which leads men 
to join the cauſe of thoſe who ſuffer, the hatred 
of power not leſs natural, all neceſſarily co- 
operated to render the meaſures of the mini- 
ſter odious, and to place obſtacles in his way 
when, compelled to replace the tribunals which 
he wiſhed to deſtroy, force became uſeleſs _— 
confidence neceſſary. 

However, the barbarity of the criminal haws; 
the diſguſting defects of the civil juriſprudence, 
preſented to the authors of the revolution ſure 
means to: regain the public opinion, and to give. 
thoſe who ſhould conſent to replace the for-. 
mer parliaments an excuſe which honour and 
patriotiſm might have been proud to avο w.. 
Miniſters diſdained theſe means. The parlia- 
ment had rendered itſelf obnoxious to all en. 
lightened men by the obſtacles which it op- 
poſed to the liberty of the preſe, and by its: 
fanaticiſm, of which the recent execution of: 
the Chevalier de la Barre had give an example 
to all Europe. Yet, irritated by libels pub» 


liſhed againſt himſelf, alarmed by works in 


which his principles had been attacked, and, 
in ſhort, deſirous of gaining a ſupport in the 
clergy, the chancellor thought proper to lay 
new reſtrictions on the preſs. The ſtain ' was 
not removed from the memory of the Cheva- 
lier de la Barré, nor could Voltaire obtain a 
reviſtow of the ſentence which would have co- 
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vered thoſe with diſgrace whom it was bs par- 
ticularly the intereſt of the chancellor to de- 
prive of the public favour. The criminal 
code exiſted in all its horror, although eight 

days would have ſufficed to have formed a law 
| which would have ſuppreſſed the puniſhment 


aboliſhed every {ſpecies of torture, and would 
have prohibited exceſs in corporal puniſhment; 
which would have granted the accuſed the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a counſel, would have permitted 
him to make a certain number of challenges 
Vithout alledging his motives, would have giv- 
en him the right to preſent evidence and to 
„ diſplay facts in his favour, and would have made 
FT very conſiderable majority of the judges ne- 
coeſſaty to his condemnation; which, in fine, 
* would have inſured him the power of knowing 
ad examining all the proceedings. The na- 


vations; and their fall the epoch, in which the 
ſoxereign had recovered the liberty of ficlding 
to his juſt and humane purpoſes. 
In truth the ſale of judicial offices was ſap» 
preſſed; yet, the judges being {till named by 
the court, nothing was ſeen in this change but 
the facility of placing vn the ſeat of juſtjce 
men without fortune ore eaſy to be e. 
duced. x" 
Tbe bounds of the moſt extenſive juriſdics 


* 
* 


of death ſo wantonly inflicted, would have 


tion, all Europe would have applauded the 
reform; the diſplaced magiſtrates would alone 
have been the enemies of theſe ſalutary inno- 
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tions were circumſcribed, but the new courts 
were not ere&ed into parliaments z they were 
not permitted to regilter arrets, and this dif- 
ference between thoſe and the former tribu- 
nals was the ſure preſage of their deſtruction. 

In fine, the fees of the judges were aboliſhed 
and replaced by ſtated ſalaries; and this regu- 
lation, among all that were adopted, was the 
only one which reaſon could entirely approve.. 

The authors of this revolution at length be- 
held its accompliſhment, notwithſtanding an 
almoſt univerſal diſcontent. The Duke de 
Choiſeul, accuſed of ſecretly fomenting the re- 
filtance, unſteady as it was, of the parliament 
of Paris, and of having retarded the concluſion 
of peace between England and Spain, was ex- 
iled to his eſtates. The parliament, whoſe 
gratitude obliged them to aſſume firmneſs, was 
ſoon diſperſed. The Duke d' Aiguillon became 
miniſter, and the parliament was ſucceeded by 
a new tribunal. In ſome of the provinces the 
parliament® experienced the fate of that. 
Paris, while others conſented to remain and 
ſacrifice ſeveral of their members. All was 
filent before authority; and nothing was want» 
ing to the ſucceſs of the miniſters but the ap- 

' probation of the public whom they ſcorned, 
and who, ſome _ after, wrought their dif. 
grace, 

Voltaire deſpiſed the parliament of Paris, 
and loved the Duke de Choiſeul; he behe ld in 11 
one an ancient perſecutor who had not been 11 
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difarmed but further incenſed by his fame, in 
the other a friend and a protector. He was 
conſtant in his gratitude and immoveable in his 
principles. All his letters expreſſed his regard 
for the Duke de Choiſeul with freedom and 
energy, and he was not ignorant that his let- 
ters, in conſequence of the infamous cuſtom 
of violating public faith, were read by the ene- 
mies of the exiled miniſter. A pleaſant tale, 
entitled Barmécide“, which he wrote, is the 
only durable monument of the concern which 
this diſgrace had excited. The injuſtice with 
which the friends and partizans of the Duke 
de Choiſeul accuſed Voltaire of ingratitude 
was, therefore, one of the ſevereſt afflictions 
which he had ever endured; and it was the 
more poignant as the Duke himfelf partook 
of the injuſtice. Ineffectually did Voltaire en- 
deavour to undeceive him, ineffeQually did 
he appeal to the proofs. he hy given ow” his 
1 and his ſorrow = © 


Je Pai dit à la terre, an ciel, A Cu memet : 
| & wrote in his, grief, but he was not under- 


od. 

The great and people 1 in office have inter- 
eſts, but rarely opinions. To oppoſe thoſe 
who agree with their preſent deſigns is, in 


* The letter of Benaldaki to Caramufti. 7 
of Letters. 
+ To earth, to dere to Guſman's ſelf 1 


tale I told. 
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their eyes, to-declare themſelves. That at- 
t ent of truth which is one of the ſtrong- 
oe of exalted and independent minds, 
appears romantic to them. They ſuppoſe that 
a philoſopher has, like themſelves, no opin- 
ions but thoſe of the moment, and conſequent- 
Jy. that he muſt change his profeſſions accord- 
ing to the temporary intereſts of their friends 
or patrons. They confider him as a man made 
to defend the cauſe which they have embraced 
and not to ſupport his own principles; to ſerve 
under them and not to examine the juſtice of 


the war. Thus the Duke de Choiſeul appeared 


to imagine that Voltaire, in deference to him, 
ought. either to have betrayed or concealed 
his opinions on queſtions of public right. An 
important anecdote, which proves how eaſily 
the pride of power and birth deſtroys the re- 
collection of the natural independence of the 
human ſoul, and which diſplays the inequality 
of men's minds, which is much more real than 


that of their rank or ſituation. # 


Voltaire beheld, with pleafure, the: prac- 
tice of ſelling judicial offices aboliſhed, the 
fees of the judges ſuppreſſed, and the immen f 
juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris con- 
tracted within narrower limits: abuſes which he 


had combated, for more than forty years, with 


the weapons of reaſon and ridicule.” He pre- 
ferred a ſingle maſter to many; a ſovereign 
whoſe prejudices are alone to be feared to a 
troop of deſpots whoſe prejudices are greates 
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but whoſe partial intereſts and little paſſions 


are more fatal to mank ind, and who, 


formidable to the unprotected, are eſpe” n 
ſo to men whoſe knowledge alarms them and 


whole glory irritates them. He was wont to 
ſay: I have a ſtubborn back; I can make a 
ſingle bow. well enough, but a hundred bows 
in ſucceſſion are too fatiguing.” 7 
He therefore applauded the paths 
which had been adopted, and, among men of 
congemal minds, he expreſſed his approbation. 
Doubtleſs, he perceived with what contracted 


_ views this happy opportunity of reforming the 


legiſlation, of unſhackling the mind and re- 
ſtoring to man the rights of men, of at once 
proſcribipg intolerance and barbarity, and, in 
fine, of dating from this moment, the epoch 
of a a revolution propitious to the nation, glo- 
rious to the prince and his miniſters, had been 
neglected and loſt. But Voltaire had alſo too 
much penetration not to feel that though the 
Yaws were the ſame the magiſtrates were chang- 


end; that if even theſe ſhould inherit the ſpirit 


of their predeceſſors neither their credit nor 
their inſolence could deſcend to them, that 
the innovation, by depriving them of the blind 
reſpect which the vulgar entertained for all 


that bears the ruft of antiquity, had deprived 


them of much of their power, that the public 
voice could alone reſtore their influence, and 
to obtain its ſuffrage there remained no other 
means than that of liſtening to reaſon and of 
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uniting themſelves to the encmies of prejudice, 
and to the friends of the human race. 
The approbation which Voltaire gave to the 
meaſures of the Chancellor Maupeou, was at 
leaſt ſerviceable to the oppreſſed. Though he 
could not procure juſtice to be done to the 
memory of the unfortunate la Barre, though he 
could not reſtore the young d' Etallonde to 
his country, though the miniſters puſillanimous 
reſpect for the clergy concealed from him the 
true intereſt of his glory, ſtill Voltaire had the 
happineſs to ſave the wife of Mountbailli. This 
unhappy man, accuſed of parricide, had per- 
iſhed on the wheel; his wife was alſo condemn- 
ed to death; but the was ſuppoſed to be preg - 
nant, and was fortunate enough. to obtain a 
reſpite. ' 7 4 | 
The tribunals had juſt rejected a provident 
law which, placing an interval between judg- 
ment and execution in which the truth might 
be diſcovered and innocence diſplayed, would 
have prevented almoſt all theit unjuſt deciſionsg 
and they had refuſed it with an intemperance 
which fufficed to prove its neceſſity. Womeg 
alone, by declaring themſelves pregnant, could 


— 
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* Itis but juſtice to obſerve that all the magiſtrates 
did not entertain this high idea of their rights, and 
this love of power. One of them has merited the 
eſteem and veneration of every citizen, by ſpeaking, 
in the parliament of Paris, theſe remarkable words ; 
The citizens alone have right; the magiltrates, as 
magiſtrates, have only duties.“ | | 
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eſcaps the danger of theſe precipitate execu. 
tions. In the ipace of leſs than twenty years 


the lives of three innocent perſons, who had. 


attracted the public curioſity by ſome -particu- 
lar circumſtances, had been ſaved by this pri- 
vilege ; another proof of the utility of that 
law which was oppoſed only by a barbarous 
pride, and which ought to exiſt till experience 
mall have proved that the new legiſtation 
(which doubtleſs will ſoon replace the old code) 
no longer expoſes innocence to any danger. 
The trial of the wife of Mountbailli was 
reviſed; the council of Artois, by which ſhe had 

been cotidemnes, declared her innocence ; and, 
more noble or leſs preſumptuous than the par- 


 Hament+of' Thoulouſe, they lamented the irre- 


parable misfortune of having cauſed-an in- 
nocent perſon to periſh, and they impoſed on 


_ themſelves the duty of providing for the re- 


maining days of the unfortunate woman whoſe 
happinefs they had deſtroyed. 
Had Voltaire expreſſed his zeal againſt ſuch 


acts of injuſtice only as were connected with 


public events or the cauſe of toleration, he 


might have been accuſed of vanity; but this 


ieal was equally ardent in that obſcure cauſe, 
which his name alone has given celebrity. 
We have ſince ſeen, in like manner, a ma- 

giſtrate“, too ſoon ſnatched away from his 
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in the cauſe of three peaſants of Champagne; 
and obtained, by his eloquence and perſeve- 
rance, a ſplendid and laſting fame, the reward 
of zeal which humanity and the love of juſtice 
alone had inſpired. Men incapable of theſe 
actions never fail to attribute them to a deſire 
of renown; they know not what anguiſh the 
ſpectacle of an unjuſt act inflicts on a noble and 
feeling mind, to what degree it torments 
memory and thought, and how greatly it cau- 
ſes the imperious deſire of preventing or re- 
pairing a crime to be felt; they are ignorant 
of that emotion, that involuntary horror, which 
is excited in all the ſenſes by the fight, even 
by. the mere idea, of an oppreſſor eſcaping: , 
with triumph or impunity; and we muſt pity 
thoſe who could think that the author of Al- 
zier and Brutus needed the glory attendant 
on a good action, to incite him to defend in- 
nocence and to riſe up againſt tyranny. 

A new occaſion of avenging inſulted human» 
ity was preſented to Voltaire. Vaſſalage ſolem- 
nity aboliſhed in France by Louis Hutin (the 
boiſterous,) again exiſted under Louis XV. in 
many - provinces. In vain had a project of 
aboliſhing it been more than once formed. 
Avarice and pride had filenced juſtice, by a 
reſiſtance which had fatigued the indolence of 
government; and the ſuperior tribunals, com- 
poſed of nobles, had favoured the pretenſions 
of the proprietors of theſe ſeignories. 

This enormity tyranniſed over Franche 
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Comté, and particularly over the territories 
of St. Claude, the ſecular, monks of which, 
in 1742, owned the greateſt part of their 
lands, held in Mort-Main, to nothing better 
than falſe titles; and exerciſed their rights 
with a rigour which reduced to miſery an un- 
informed but good and. induſtrious people. 
At the death of each poſſeſſor, if his children 
had not conſtantly inhabited the paternal houſe, 
the fruit of his labours appertained to the 
monks; the widow and her offspring, without 
furniture, without cloaths, and without dwell- 
ing, paſſed from the competence procured by 
labour, to all the horrors of want. Should a 
ſtranger die after having dwelt a year on this 


ſpecies of land, ſtrucken with the feudal ana- 


thema, his property alſo became that of the 


monks; nor did a ſon ſucceed to the inheri- 
tance of his father, if it could be proved that 


he paſſed the night of his nuptials aut of the 
paternal houſe. 
Theſe people ſuffer without daring to com- 


plain, and beheld, with mute grief, the fruits 


of their economy, which ſhould have furniſh- 
ed uſeful. capitals to induſtry and the culture of 
the land, become the prey of the monks. Hap- 
pily, the conſtruction of a great road opened a 


hey punication between them and the neigh- 
pouring cantons. They learnt that, at the foot 
of mount Jura, there exiſted a man whoſe intre- * 


pid voice had more than once cauſed the very 
palaces of kings to reſound with the complaints 
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of the oppreſſed, and at whoſe name ſacerdo- 
ral tyranny turned pale. To him they related 
their griefs, and in him they found a protector. 

Theſe uſurpations, this inexhorable cruelty 
of hypocritical prieſts, who dared to call them- 
ſelves the diſciples of an humble maſter yet 
withed to hold men in ſlavery, were proclaim» 
ed, not only to France but to all Europe. Let, 
after ſoliciting relicf for many years, nothing 
could be obtained from the timid ſucceſſor of 
M. de Maupeau, except an arret of council, 
which forbade this baſe violation of the rights 
of mankind. His fear of difobliging the pars 
liament of Beſangon would not permit him to, 
withdraw, from its juriſdiction, a cauſe which: * 
could not be regarded as an ordinary ſuit 
without ſhamefully acknowledging the leg'ti- 
macy of the feudal flavery. The vaſlals of St, 
Claude were ſent back to a tribunal, whoſe 
members, the lords of the lands ſubjea to this 
tyranny, took a barbarous pleaſure in riveting 
the chains of thoſe poor people; who ſtill con- 
tinue enflaved- 

All they have obtained was the liberty, gran- 
ted them in 1778, of abandoning their home 
and their country to eſcape from the domini- 
on of the monks; but another article of that 
ſame law more than a balanced this benefaction, * 
ſo ineffectual to unfortunate men, whom pover- 
ty rather than the law has confined to the ſpot 
of their birth. In this very edict the ſovereign 
has, for the firſt time, given the name and ſa- 
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cred character of property to the deteſt able 
rights which, even in the midſt of the ignorance 
and barbarity of the thirteenth century, were 
conſidered as uſurpations which neither time 
nor titles can render legitimate; and an hy- 
pocritica] miniſter has made the liberty of the 
peaſant depend, not on the juſtice of laws, but 
on the will of his tyrants. 

Who that reads theſe details would ſuppoſe 


that he reads the life of a great poet, of a pro- Ir 
lific and indefatigable writer? We forget his U. 
literary fame, as he himſelf loſt ſight of it. He 
ſeemed no longer to purſue any object of fame, H 
but that of avenging the human race, and of pr 

| ſnatching victims from oppreſſion. th 
His genius, however, incapable of inactivi- Tic 

ty, cultivated every ſpecies of literature on M 
which it had ever exerciſed its powers, and Le 
ren dared to eſſay new ſubjects. He publiſhed * 
ſome tragedies, which we may doubtleſs re- on 
proach with feebleneſs, and which could no lon- ide 
ger force the applauſes of an audience whom 11. 
he himſelf had rendered difficult, but in which 6 
the man of letters may gratity his taſte by beau- No! 
tifal verſes, and his judgment by profound, en- | 
lightened ideas, while he who is ambitious to aric 
write for the theatre may in them ſtudy the cun 
ſecrets of his art ; he wrote tales, in which that the 
ſpecies of Sompoſition; till then employed only the 
to reflect ple aſing and voluptious images, which ſan 
amuſe the imagination or awaken gaiety, aſ- I} em! 
ſumed a more philoſophic character, and be- the) 
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came, like the apologue, a ſchool of morality 
and reaſon, he wrote epiſtles, which if compa- 
red with his firſt works, will be found leſs cor- 
rect, leſs uniformly animated, and leſs poetical 
but, in return, poſſeſſed of more ſimplicity 
and variety, a more general and free ſpirit 
of philoſophy, and a greater number of thoſe 
accute and deep remarks which are the pro- 
duct of experience. To theſe he added fatires, 
in which prejudice and its patrons are ridiculed 
under a thouſand varying forms. 

About the ſame time, in his Philoſophy of 
Hiſtory, he gave leſſons to hiſtorians, while he 
provoked the enmity of pedants, by unveiling 
their dulneſs, credulity and invidious admira- 
tion of antiquity ; he finiſhed his Eſſay on the 
Manners and Spirit of Nations, his Age of 
Louis XIV. to which he added the Age of Lou- 
is XV. an incomplete but faithful hiſtory, the 
only one by which we can form an adequate 
idea of the events of that reign, and in which 
we find all the truth that can be expected in a 
cotemporary hiſtory, which is neither a libel 
nor an culogium. 

New romances, works ſometimes ſerious 
and ſometimes humorous, and dictated by cir- 
cumſtances, did not add to his reputation, but 
they continued to render it ever preſent with 
the public, to ſuſtain the intereſt of his parti- 
ſans, and to bumiliate that herd of ſecret en- 
emies, who aſſumed the maſk of auſterity, that 
they might withhold that admiration which the 
example of Europe commanded them to give. 


lu fine, he undertook to aſfemble, in the 
| form of à dictionary, att the ideas which pre. 
ſeuted themſelves” to his mind on the various 
"obj of lis reſlectiens; that is to fy, on 
2 almoſt all that is comprifed in the circle of 
mama knowledge. In this collection, modeſtl) 
| entitled, Queſtions to the Lovers of Science 
reſpecting the Encyclopedia, he treats ſueceſ. 
« ively of theology, grammar, natural philoſo- 
| Phy, and literature. At one time, he difcuffes 
| the ſubjects of antiquity ; at others, queſtions 
; of poffey, legiſlation, and public economy, 
His fiyle ever animated and ſeductive, clothed 
"theſe" various objects with a charm hitherto 


"ktiown to himſelf only ; and which chiefly 
"ſprings from the licence with which, yielding 
to his ſueceſſive emotions, adapting his ſtyle lets 
o his fubject than to the momentary difpoli. 
on of his mind, ſometimes he ſpreads ridi- 
ö eule on objects which ſeem capable of inſpiring 
Sully horror, and, almoſt inftantaneouſly hurried 
»awiy by the energy and ſenfibility of his fon], 
de vehementliy and eloquently exclaims againſt 
| _ Z gbvufes which he has juſt before treated with 


* _ Alockety; His anger is excited by Falſe taſte ; 


hs quitklyperccives'thathis indignation ought 


to be reſerved for intereſts which are more 


* Impörtant; and ehe finiſhes by laughing in his 
ulual way. Sometimes, he abrüptly leaves a 
moral or paltiexl difeuMion for à literary cri. 
tleiſm; and m the midſt of a leſſon on taſte, 
| he pronounces abſtract maxims of the pro- 
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ſoundeſt philoſophy, or makes a ſudden and 
terrible attack on fanaticiſm and tyranny, 
The conſtant intereſt which Voltaire took 
in the ſucceſs of Ruſſia againſt the Turks de- 
ſerves to be noticed. Highly diſtinguiſhed by 
the favours of the empreſs, doubtleſs gratitude 
animated his zeal; but we ſhould be deceived 
did we imagine his zeal had no other cauſe. 
Superior tothole politics of the counting-houſe, 
which take the intereſt of merchants known 
to financiers for the intereſts of commerce, 
and the intereſts of commerce for that of the 
human race, not leſs {uperior to thoſe yain 
ideas of the balance of Europe ſo valuable to 


political compilers, he beheld, in the deſtrue- 


tion of the Ottoman empire, millions of men 
at leaſt aſſured of thunning under the deſpot- 
iſm of a ſovereign the intolerable deſpotiſm of 
a whole people; he hoped to ſee the imperi- 
ous manners of the Eaſt which condemned 
women to a diſgraceful ſlavery baniſhed into 
the unhappy climates that gave them birth. 
Immence countries ſituated under a propitious 
heaven, deſtined by nature to be clothed with 
all the productions moſt uſeful to mankind, 
would haye bcen reſtored to the induſtry of 
their inhabitants; theſe countries, the firſt in 


which man diſcovered genius, would have be- 


held, again ſpringing up in their boſom, the 
arts of which they gave the oſt perfect mo- 
dels, and the ſciences, whoſ&foundations were 
laid by them. r 

Vol. I. H 
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The uſual ſpeculations of ſome merchants 
would without doubt have been deranged, and 
their profits diminiſhed;”bur the real welfare of 


Al people would have been augmented, becauſe 
it is not poſſible to extend the ſpace on the 


globe in which agriculture flouriſhes, com- 

erce is ſecure, and induftry active, without 
— for the uſe of all men the maſs of 
enjoyments and reſourſes. Can it be deſirable 
that a philoſopher ſhould prefer the riches of 
ſome nations to the liberty of an entire peo- 
ple, and the commerce of a few cities to the 
progreſs of agriculture and of the arts in a 
great empire? Far from us be thoſe Ueſpica- 


ble reaſoners who would ſtill hold Greece in 


in Turkiſh chains, in order that they may ſeize 
on the perſons of men, ſell them as herds of 


cuttle, compel them, by the dread of puniſh- 


ment, to furniſh food for their inſatiable ava- 
vice; and who gravely calculate the pretended 
wealth: which it Aeg. by theſe þ ce. 


on nature. 
That men | mould every ak: * n and 


that each country ſhould enjoy the advantages 
given it by nature, would be the common in- 
toreſts of all people, as well of thoſe who have 
reaſſumed their rights as of thoſe in which cer- 


tuin individuals, and not the community, have 
been benefited by the diſtreſs of others. Op- 


poſed: to objects fo grand and to that eternal 
good which would ariſe out of x revolution fo 


* vaſt, of what importance would the:ruin-of'a 
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few avaricious men be; and of men too, whoſe 
wealth originated in the tears and the blood 
of their fellow citizens“! 

Thus thought M. Turgot; and thus. Vol 
tazre could not but think. len 1 

Men have declaimed againſt the! io) ;uſtice K a 
war againſt the Turks: can we be unjuſt toward 
@ hoard of robbers, who hold a people in ſla- 


very, and whoſe avidious ferocity overwhelms 


theſe people with outrages? Let them return 
to thoſe deſerts which the imbecility of Europe 
permitted them to quit, ſince, in their brutal 
pride, they have continued to produce à race 
of tyrants! At length, let the country of thoſe 


to whom we owe our knowledge, our arts, 


and even our virtues, ceaſe to be diſhonoured 


by the preſence of a people who unite the 


deſpicable vices of. efeminacy! to the ferocity, 
of ſavages! 0b, FLY 

Fears are entertained for the balance of 
Europe, as though ſuch conqueſts would not 
diminiſh, inſtead of increaſing the power of 
the conquerors; as though Aſia muſt not long 
offer an caſy prey to the ambitious, which 
would give them a diſtaſte for the hazardous 
conqueſts which might be obtained in Europe. 
It is not the policy of princes, it is the wiſdom 
of a civiliſed people, which muſt forever pre- 
ſerve the peace of Europe; and the more 
civilization ſhall; extend over the earth, the 
more ſhall we behold: war and conqueſts, as 
well as ſla very and miſery, diſappear. 

H 2 
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Louis the XVth died. This prince, who had 
os g. in his conduct contemned the precepts of 
e moral chriſtian, was not, however, ſupe- 
rior to ſuperſtitions terrors. The menaces of 
religion aſſumed new vigour; to terrify him on 
the appearance of the leaſt danger; % but he 
F a that a 4 promiſe of continence ſo 
eafi j 'made on a death-bed, and certain words 
from the mouth of a prieſt, could expiate the 
errors of a reign of ſixty. years. Eyen more ti. 
mid than ſuperſtitious, accuſtomed by the Car- 
dinar de Fleury to conſider liberty of thought 
ab a cauſe of diſorder in Rates, or at ſleaſt of 
embarraſſment to governments, it was never- 
rheteſs” 1 in "defpight of himſelf that under his 
- reign human reaſon made a rapid progreſs in 
France!” He who laboured for its advancement 
th moſt Toccels and ſplendour was become, 
e object of his hatred. Yet he reſpected in 
Voltaire the lory, of France; „ and could not 
view, without pride, the admiration. of. Europe 
plice one of bis ſubjects in 5 firft bene 
inurl De q 


wy 


N death made no change in "Yaltaire's 


2 ation. To. the prejudices of Cardinal 45 
M. Mavurepas joined a, ſtill more im- 


ef d hatred 51 all thoſe. who roſe ſoperior 
to the ordivary claſs of men. 2749 id ui 161 . 


"Voltaire" had been profuſe of his exaggerate 


ed praife of Louis XV. till the time of his viſit 
to the coùft of Profiia, but without being able 


wilt 314 18 111 


to diſarm the king's uhyuſt, dillike of him, . it 


ft 5 0.10 4} 33 39 
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had obtereed an almoſt abſolute lence from 
the period i iti which the errors and misfortunes 
of this reign would Have rendered eulogy ab- 
ject. But after the death of that monarch he 
dared to be juſt to his memory, at the inſtant 
in which nearly the whole nation ſeemed hap- 
py in wounding his name. It has been remark-. 
ed that the philoſophers, whom Louis XV. did 
not patronize, were at that time the only per- 
ſons Who obſerved ſome impartiality ; while 
the prieſts, laden with his benefactions, in⸗ 
fulted his weaknels. 

The new reign ſoon preſented to Yolture 
hopes which he had not dared to form. M. 
Turgot was called to the adminiſtration. Vol, 
taire knew him to be a man of profound ge- 
nius;” Who, in every ſpecies, of ſcience, had. 
created ſure and determinate principles. on, 
which he had founded all bis opinions, and 
according to which he directed the whole. of * = 
his conduct; a glory that no other ſtateſman * | 
has been worthy of partaking with him. He 
knew that, to a ſoul zealous for the truth and 
for the happineſs of man, M. Turgot united 
fortitude that was above all fear, and an- 
deur of character ruperior to all difimulation ;.. 
that in his eyes the tnoſt important ſituation | | 
was but the means of Executing his ſalutary... 
views; and appeared to him no more than 8 
vile fla very when that hope ſhobld be loſt, 1 
fine, Voltaire knew that, free from all ne br 
dices and deteſting, in thoſe prejudices, the 
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* dadgeroys enemics of the human race, 

f: Turgot regarded the liberty of thought 
1 of the preſs as the right of each citizen, 
24 Nu right of entire nations, whoſe ha ppi- 
neſs tl the Progreſs of reaſon alone can ſtablith 
on an immioyeadle baſis, NOS 


75 19 the nomination of M. e Voltaire 


* 


85 "i 


1aw the dawn of the e of reaſon ; ſo lop 


gy „ 


the people to Wien BY and by a 
974, his Attempts in favour of the vaſſals 1 
qunt ra were incffecual ; and in vain he 
| endeayoured to obtain.for &Etalfonde, and for 
the memory of the Cbexaller de la Barre, that 
5 ER ſhed HS, which humanit and the 
1288 5 7 5 ob- 


15 in him, 1 e Hee! ity Fig 
FRET: believed conlonant » with his Juſt and bee , 
ne ficent deſigg, „ 

20 Ke, liber ty, could, not 0 be reſtored to the 
vallals of mount 8 offending il the 
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parliament. of Befangon; the reyiſfion of the 
proceſs, of Abbeville had humiliated that of 
Paris; and an unwiſe policy had re-eſtabliſhed 
the parliaments without taking advantage, of 
their temporary overthrow, and the little cre» 
dit of thoſe who. had replaced them, to intro- 
duce into the laws and tribunals an entire re- 
form, the neceſſity of which, was felt by all 
enlightened meh. But an adminiſtration which 
was feeble, and the enemy of reformation, did 
not dare or did not wiſh to ſeize this occaſion, 
in which the public good had found {till leſs 
obſtacles than in the inſtance which was 10 
came fully e by the Chancellor Mau- 
Sou. 
ot Thus alſo, through complaiſance to thi 
prejudices of, the parliaments, miniſters ſuf- 
fered the advantages for the reform of edu- 
cation to be loſt, which was offered to them 
by the deſtruction of the Jeſuits, "They did 
not even, in 2774, take any precaution to 
preyent the renewal of the contentlons which, 
in 1770, had led to the ruin of the magiſtraty. 
They had purſued but a ſingle object, the ad- 
yantage of ſecuring a perſonal gratitude, which 
gave: to the authors of the change a means of 
employing a credit of the corps, whoſe re. 
Eſtabliſhment was their work, with fuccefs 
againſt the rivals of their power, un dog 
Hence the only advantage which Voltaire 
could obtain, from the adminiftration of M. 


Turgot, was to vithdraw the little coutitry of 
0 "2. TAO YO lo el, 


un wn n on bern. 


ger fromthe. tyraunꝝ of the farms. | Separat- 
ed from. France by mountains, having an eat 
communication with Geneva and Switzerland, 
this unfortunate country could not be ſubje- 
ed to the revenue laws without becoming the 
theatre of perpetual war between the ſervants 
*6f ths revenue and the inhabitants, nor with- 
but paying expences for the! collection ſtill 
more burdenſome chan the impoſts themſelves. 
The little importance of this regulation fHould 
nabe rendered it eaſy; yet, it was long ſoll- 

| ited,” In vain, by M. de Voltaire. 2 
Part of the provinces of France have, through 
"Yari6us cauſes eſcaped the yoke of the Farm- 
| | ping or have only borne half of its weight; 
but the farmers-general have inceſſantly in- 
exkafed their limits, and e<nvelloped in their 
band detached cantons which had long been 
prbtreted by feudal privileges. They believed 
that their God Terminus, like that of the Ro- 
mans; ought ne yer to recede; and that the 
7 flit ſep he ſhould retreat would be the pre- 
fſiuge of deſtruction to the empire. Their op- 
poſition, however, could not induce M. Tur- 
Fot to abandon a juſt and be ne ficent operation, 
Which without injury to the revenue, would 
Jeflen the burden of the inhabitants, dimigiſh 
the bürden of crimes and oppreſſions, and te- 


Tore plolperny atid'peace'to/a Gltrif pillag · 


1 


e by defpoti m 
The country of Gex, then, was delivered 
from the yöke, on condition ef raiſfing thirty 
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thouſand livres ; and' Voltaire had ile ple afure 
of writing to his" friends, BAY 5 . oe * 
"Yetſe of Mithridates; fey 


"Et mes derniers regards © ont vu fuir play's 


a "Voltaire? s.reſpe& for. M, Turgot would have 
been augmented by the (edicts of. 1776 had 
not he; already known that miniſter's genius, 
and comprehended his views. This great ſtateſ- 
man had perceived that, placed at the head of 
the Hnances at a moment in which he was em. 
barraſſed by the, maſs of the public debt, and 
obſtacles which the courtiers. and the, firſt 
Migiſter, oppoſed to. every. great reform in,ad- 
miniſtration and to ali important economy, he 
could, not diminiſh the impoſts; but he wiſhed, 
atleaſt, to give ſome conſolation to the people, 
and ſome indemnity to the proprictors of lands 
by reſtoring to them rights of which they; A 
been deprived by oppreſſiye regulations. 
The remains of fendal llayery which ſpread 
deſolation through the country, which, com- 
pelled, the poor to. labour without hire, and de- 
prived agriculture of the hulbandmen's cattle, 
were changed into an impoſt, paid only by the 
proprietors of. land. Through all the cities, 
Fidiculous, corporations; obliged a part of the 
inhabitants to purchaſe the right of labquring'z 
thoſe, who-ſubfilted, hy commerce or their, own 
1 were 2 to liven i vaſe 
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Abe, of a; certain number of priviteged peo · 

to pay a tribute to theſe bodies; this 

Ahe inſtitution diſappeared, and the ght 

155 freely employing their time and ſtrength 
Are bored to the eitizens. 


15 0 of grain a 10 of Le the 


| 9 5 jeßcent a were the beg: F 

| 4 al 1 5 15 mini dere fall who had the e 

: to conceaye. them. They excited the oppoſition 

if the parliaments who were intereſted, in ſup- 

porting the: Jurandes“ the fertile ſource of Ju- 

erative. Taw ſuits, who were not leſs attached to 

the old. [ESP ove, which fur -niſhed them Wa fk 
e means 0 acting on the minds of the people, 

0 were irritated to ſce the burthen of 1.5 

Ig roads lajd on the oppulent owners of land, 
dg were without any hope that an, unworth 
; GORE elcention x would continue to "Vighten the 


Fit 


Weit t of, their individual taxes, but who 
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The intrigues of the enemies of M. Turgot 

were ſtrengthened by this league of the parlia- 

ments; and it was then perceived how ſervices 
; able to their Tecret and pernicious deſigns was 
| the manner in Which the tribunals had beew 
| re-eſtabliſhed, it was then ſeen how dangerous 


i it is to a adi OPT deſign the welfare of the 
people ; ; and, perhaps, were we to mount u 
to the cauſe ip events, we ſhould find that the 
fall even of vicious miniſters has originated in 
the good which they wiſhed to do, and not in 
the evil which they have produced. 8 
In the calamities of France, Voltaire beheld 
the deſtruction of hopes wich he had entertain- 
ed fer the advancement of the human mind. : - 
He had imagined that intoterance, ſuperſtition, | 
and the monſterous prejudices which infected 
every branch of legiſlation, every department of | | | 
| 
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7 power, and all conditions, of ſotiety, would 

Y have fled before a miniſter who was the friend 
5 of, jultice, of liberty and reaſon. Such as have 
1 accuted Voltaire of baſe adulation, fach as 1 
5 


have bitterly reproached him with the uſe 
which he made of praiſe, perhaps too frequent. 
ly, to influence the minds of powerful men 1 
and to compel them to be juſt and humane, 
4 may compare thoſe praiſes to his eulogy of M. 
Turgot, and to his Epiſtle to a Man which he 
addreſſed to that miniſter at the moment of big 
difgrace. They ill then diſtinguiſh the ad- 
* miration which is the reſult of feeling, from a 
& | -<ompliment ; and the eſteem which ariſes in 
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me ſoul, from the play of imagination; and 


_ they Will perceive! that Voltaire ittt d no 
other crime than that af treating courticrs/as 
women: nearly the ſame prote ſtations are be- 
ſtowed on the whole: ſex, and it is the tone 
alone that diſtinguiſhes the praiſe which is felt 
fam that which is given to politeneſs; 1] 10 11 
>: Voltaire, offering incenſe to the kings and 
miniſters to engage them on the ſide. of truth, 
and Voltaire, celebrating genious and vittue, 
ſpeaks not the ſame language. Did he 
only to flatter, he was prodigal of the — 
of his brilliant imagination, he multiplied theſe 


inge nious ideas which were ever ready at his 


call; but did he wiſh to render an homage ac- 
knowledged by his heart, it was his ſoul-which 


| eſcaped him, it was his reaſon, which ſpoke. 


Daring his viſit to Paris his admirationſof M. 


Purgot was infuſed through all his diſcourſe. 


M. Turgot was the man whom he oppoſe d to 
all wl complained of the depraviry of our agg; 
andito him his mind gave his intire approbati- 
on. I bave ſeen him take his hands, bathe them 
xith his tears, kiſs them in de ſpight of M. Tur - 
gotꝰs reſiſtance, and cry with a voice nterrupt- 
ed:by:ſobs: Let me kiſs the band which weed 
ſeal the happineſs of the pcople. E 


__ 3oYoltaire;chad long dęſiredito reviſit Mn 


try, and to enjoy his reputation in the midſt 
ol thenſame people who had been the witneſs 
vf his firſt ſucceſs and too oſten the accomplice 


ok his enemies. M. de Villette hadJately, at 
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Ferne, eſpouſed: Mademoiſelle de Varicour, a 


lady deſcended from a noble family in the coun- 


try of Gex, whom her relations had confided 
to the care of Madame Denis, Voltaire ac- 
companied them to Paris, partly led by the de- 
fire of ſeeing the repreſentation of the trage- 
dy of Irene, which he had ſhortly before finiſh- 
eds At had been kept a profound ſecret; and 
malice had not time to prepare her poiſon, nor 


would the public enthuſiaſm ha ve permitted its 


operation. A croud of men and women of every 
rank and condition, from whom his verſes had 
draww the tears vf humanity, who had ſo fre- 
quently admired his genius at the theatre and 
in reading his works, who were indebted ta. 
him for their improvement, whoſe prejudices 
he had deſtroyed, and to whom he had impart» 
cd. a ſpark of that zeal againſt fanaticiſm by 
whoſe flame he. was devoured, were eager to 
be hold him. Jealouſy was ſilent before ſa glo- 
W- which it was impoſſible to extinguiſh, bes 
ore the benefit which he had conferred on 
mankind. Miniſters, and proud prelates,. were 
obliged. to. reſpe& the idol of the nation. This 
enthuſiaſm was even ſpread through the com- 
mon ranks of the people; they crowded round 
his windows, and paſſed whole hours there 
wich the hope of ſeging him for one moment. 
Ilia carriage, which could ſcarcely proceed 
along the ſtree ta hv ſurrounded by a numer- 


ous: multitude, . Wen and celebrated 
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The French academy, which had not adopt - 
ed bim till the age of) fifty-two, la viſned ho- 
” ours on him, and received him rather as 
ſovereigu of the empire of letters than as an 
equal. The children of thoſe haughty cour- 
tiers, whoſe pride had been wounded to ſee 
bim live in their ſociety: without meahneſt, 
and who had wiſhed to humiliate in his perſon 
the ſaperiority-of genius and talents, contend · 
ed for the honour of being preſented to him 
and of an ener to ws a . bad 
feen Voltaire. 

But it was at the ende hun he Had 0 
long reigned; that he had the greateſt honours 
to expect. He went to the third repreſenta- 
tion of Irene; which was, indeed; but a fee- 
ble tragedy; which, however, poſſeſſed many 

beauties, and in which the wrinkles of age 
could not conceal the facred impreſſion of ge- 
mus. He alone drew the attention of a people, 
eager to diſtinguiſh his features, to obſer ue 
his geſtures, to purſue the direction of his eyes. 
His buſt was crowned on the ſtage in the midſt 
of applauſe, cries of joy, and tears of enthuſi- 
aſt.) Toy quit the theatre he myſt paſs through 
the gaultitude that crouded round him; feeble, 
ſcarce able to ſupport himſelf, the guards, 
which wert deſigned to protect him from the 
eagerneſs 'of zeal, became uſeleſs; at his ap- 


ach; each retired with awreſpcaful atten. 


on; or diſputed the honour. of {ſupporting a 
him A. moment On the ſtares * each ſtep offer- © 1 
a he ) | bd 
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ed him new aid, nor was any one permitted 

s to arrogate too 11 the right of giving him 1 

' aſſiſtance. ier "0% MH}. et ten eo 

The ſpectators followed him to his port 

ment, and the dir was filled with the cries of 

N Long live Voltaire! Long live the Henriade? 

{ Bong lige Mahomet !“ numbers fell at his feerg | 

i and numbers kiſſed his garment. Never has 

ö man been received with more intereſting marks 

5 of admiration and of public affe ction, nor ever 

ö has genius been honoured by a more flattering 

: homage ; and this homage was addreſſed, not 

1 to his power, but to the happineſs which he 

; had conferred on man. An Hiluſtrious' poet 

| would have been received only with plaudits ?: 

tears flowed before the philoſopher, who had 

| deſtroyed the fetters of reaſon; va n e 

| the cauſe of humanity, - 

The ſublime and znpaſſioned {out of oY 

taire was moved with theſe tributes of reſpe& 

Md zeal: They withed me to die with plea- 

fre,” he ſaſd; but it was the voice of fenſia- 

bility, and not the artifice of ſelf-lovec/ In 

the midſt of the honours paid him by the French 

academy, he was particularly ſtruck by the 

poſſibility of introducing into that place a 

more daring philoſophy: * They treat me 

with more attention than I merit,“ he ſaid to 

me, dne day; do you know that I do not 

deſpair of cauſing the eulogy 855 M 47 

e spoken there Nene 11/1 {>., 4409 
'Durins Ro run of rene; he way egen 
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in reviſing his: eſſay on the Manners aud the 

ſpirit of Nations; and to give, in ue work, 
— new wounds to fanaticiſm. He had with 
ſecret pleaſure obſerved,” at the theatre, that 
the lines which were received with the great - 
eſt acclamations were thoſe in which he at- 
tacked ſuperſtitiou and the names ſhe had lung 
rendered ſacred; and it was to this object he 
aſcribed all the glory he had acquired. He 
beheld, in that general admiration, the em- 
pire which he had exerciſed over the mind, 
and the eee of prejudices aer he had 
nee il: % % otten adobe 51 
At this lame ce; Paris boaſted, alas the 
preſener of the celebrated Franklin, who, in 
another hemiſphere, had been the apoſtle of 
philoſophy and tolera tion. Like Voltaire, he 
had often employed the weapon of humour 


 whiichicotrets the abſurdities of men, and had 
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diſplayed their perverſeneſs as a folly more 
fatal, but alſo worthy: of pity. He had joined 
to the ſcie nce of metaphyſics the genius of 
practical philoſophy; as Voltaire, that of poetry. 
Franklin had delivered the vaſt countries of 
America from the yoke of Europe; and Vols 
taiue had freed-Europeifrom; the yokerof the 
ancient theocracy of Aſia. Franklin was ea- 
ger to feel man whole reputation had long 

been ſpread over both worlds Volta, al- 
though he had loſt the habittof ſpeaking Eu- 
gliſb, endeavoured to ſupport the converſation 
withat lpngaage's and afterwards: ph * 
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me French, be ſaid: 4 je Mal pu rëſiſter au 


de ſir de parler un moment la langue de M. 


anhin t rho ids augt 03:tbonnow worm vermin? 
The American 7 philoſopher preſented his 
grandſon to Voltaire, with a requeſt that he 
would give him his benediction. God and 
liberty? ſuid Voltaire it is the only bene- 
diction which can he given to the grandſon of 
Franklin.“ They went together to à public 
aſſembly of the academy of ſciences, and the 
public at the ſame time beheld with emotion 


theſe two men, born in different quarters of 


the globe, reſpectable by their years, their 
glory, the employment of their lives, and both 
enjoyed the influence which they had exerciſed 
over the age in which they lived. They ems 
braced each other in the midſt of public accla- 
mations, and it was {aid to be Solon who em- 
braced Sophocles. But the French Sophocles 
bad trampled on error and advanced the reigh 
e reaſon; and the Solon of Philadelphia, havs 
ing placed the conſtitution of his country on 
the immoveable foundation of the rights of 
men, had no fear of ſeeing his uncertain laws, 
even during his own life, open the way to 
tyranny and prepare fetters for his country. 
Age had not enfeebled the activity of Vol. 
taire, and the tranſports with which he was 
recei by his fellow -citizens ſeemed to 
renew . Need ihe: men e 6f 
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\ one whatever the Duke de St. Simon in 
his memoirs, then unpubliſhed, had written 
bunden the influence of hatred and prejudice, 
leſt theſe memoirs, which might derive ſome 
authority from the known-probity of the author 
and from his rank and title of cotemporary, 
ſhould appear at a time in which men would 
be too far removed from the events of which 
he ſpeaks, to detect error and defend the truth. 
He had alſo induced the French academy 
to adopt the deſigu of forming its dictionary 
on a new plan. They were to have deduced 
the hiſtory of each word from the period in 
which it had appeared in the language, to 
give the various meanings which it aſſumed in 
different ages, and the various acceptations 
it had received, and to employ, in order to 
diſplay theſe varied ſhades,, not capricious 
phraſes, but examples ſelected from authors 
af the greateſt authority. Then would have 
been ſeen the true literary and grammatical 
dictionary of the language, and not only fo- 
reigners but even Frenchmen might, iu that 
work, have ene a nde; of. ak its 
delicacy; - 4404985 
This — — _natadil have; preſented in- 
KraQive-pages to men of letters, would have 
+ ſcontributed to form the national taſte; and 
urreſted the progreſs. of corruption. Ech ac- 
ademician Was to have explained a letter of 
the alphabet. Voltaire undertook tis letter A; || 
zand, to excite the induſtry of his brethren, 
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and to baniſh the difficulty of executing this 
plan, he was deſirous to finiſh, within a few 


months, that part of the wore which ow had "7 


allumed. 

His ſtrength wðwas waſted by: Ps — 
application; and he had been much reduced 
Wo ſpitting of blood; cauſed by his efforts 

uring the repreſentation of Irene. Yet, the 
activity of his mind ſubdued all, and conceal- 
ed from him the real weakneſs of his conſt itu- 
tion. At length, deprived of fleep by an irri- 
tation produced by too intenſe labour, he 
wiſhed to procure ſome” hours repoſe, that he 
might be in a condition to lead the academy 
irrevocably to engage in the new dictionary. 
againſt which ſome objections had ariſen; and 
he reſolved to take opium. His imagination 
poſſeſſed all its vivacity, his ſoul was equally 
reſtleſs and impetuous, his character abated not 
of its gaiety and vigour, when he took the opi- 
ate which he judged to be neceſſary. During 
the ſame evening, bis friends had heard him 
expreſs his deteſtation of prejudices with his 
uſual eloquence; and ſoon after beheld him 
viewing them only on the ridiculous ſide, and 
deriding them with that peculiar grace and 
aptneſs which characteriſed his ſallies of wit. 
But he took the opiate at ſeveral doſes and 


was deccived as to the quantity, probably in 


the ſpecies of intoxication which the firſt: had 


produced The ſame accident happened to 
4 „ thirty before, and then placed bis 
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fe in danger. © Vahappily, this t time, bis walt 
ed powers were unable to contend with the 
poiſon.” He had long been ſubject to a com · 
pla int in the bladder, and in the general de- 
cay of His organs, that ſoon contracted an in- 
curable diſeaſe. 

a Scarcely 'could he, during the long Wie 
between this fatal accident and his death, pre- 
ſerve his recollection for a few eee 5 


ments, or difengage himſelf from the lethargy 


in Which he was plunged. To the young 
Count de Lalli, however, who was even then 


celebrated for his courage, and who has ſince 


' Ueferved celebrity by his eloquence and patri- 


otiſm, he wrote, in one of theſe intervals, thofe 


in Which he applauds the royal authority whoſe 


Jjuſtice had lately annulled one of the attroci- 


lines, the laſt which were traced by his hand, 


ous acts of parliamentary deſpotiſm, At length 


he eapired on the zoth of May, 1778. 


The arfiväl of Voltaire at Paris had re-kin- | 


dled the fury of the fanatics, and wounded the 
pride of the chiefs of the hierarchy ;; but it 


had alſo iafpired fome prieſts with an idea of 
building their reputation and their fortune on 
the eonverſton of this illuſtrious enemy. Cer- 


taitily/ they could not flatter themſelves with 


the hope of ſubduing him, but they did . def. 


pairtef indhcing hi him to diſſemble, | oltaire, 
who wiſhed to remain' at Paris without being 


tormented by facerdotal accuſations and who, a 
from a habit acquired In his rat ug R * 
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beneficial to the 33 even of the friends of 
reaſon, that certain ſcenes of intolerance ſhould 
not ſucceed his laſt moments, had ſent in the 
beginning of his malady for an almoner of the 
incurables, and who had boaſted of having re- 
ſtored to the boſom of the church the Abbe de 
L'Attaignant, known by offences of another 
kind. | 
The Abbe Gauthief confeſſed Voltaire, and 
received a profeſſion of faith from him, by which 
he declared that he died in the catholic rehgt,, 
on, in which he was born. | 
When this circumſtance was ——— ck. 
offended enlightened men rather more than 
it-edified the devotees, the curate of Saint 
Sulpice ran to his pariſhoner,, who received 
bim with politeneſs, and gave him according 


to uſage a handſome offering for bis poor po- 


ple. But, mortified that the Abbe Gauthier 
had anticipared him, he, diſcovered that the 
almoner o the incurables had been too eaſily 
ſatisfied with his penitent, and that he ought 
to Have required a more particular profeſiun 
faith, and at-expreſs diſavowal of all the doc 
trines, contrary to orthodoxy, which Voltaire 
had been accuſed of maitaining. „The Abbé 
Cauthlers pretended that, by requiring every 
thing, all would have been loſt... During this 
diſpute, Voltaire recoyered, Irene was; play 
ed, aud the converſian was. forgotten. — 
in the moment of the elan the curate re- 


turned to (0, Yoltare,, abſolutely reſolved not to 


*; 
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inter him, if he could not obtain. the deſired 
recantation of his errors. 

This curate was among choſe men whe. 4 are 
a mixture of hypocriſy and imbecility; he 
ſpoke with the obſtinate perſuaſion of a mani- 

ac, and acted with the flexibility of a jeſuit; 
he was humble in his manners even to baſeneſs, 
arrogant in his ſacerdotal pretenſions, fawning 
with the great, and charitable to the populace 
who are governed by the prieſts that diſtribute 
alms to them, and, in fine, he harraſſed Tic 
ſimple citizens, by his imperious fanaticiſm. 
He earneſtly wiſhed to compel Voltaire at leaſt 
to acknowledge the divine nature of Jeſus 
Chriſt; to which he was more attached than 
any other dogma. He, one day, drew Vol - 
taire from his lethargy, by ſnouting in his ear: 
* Do you believe the Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt?” 
In the name of God, fir,” replied Voltaire, 
4 ſpeak to me no more of that man; but let 
me die in peace.“ 

The prieſt then declared he was Lats 
torefuſe him burial; but he was not authoriſed 
in this refuſal; the; according to the laws, it 
ou ght to have been preceded by a ſentence of 
excommunication, or a ſecular judgment; and 
even an appeal might have been made againſt 
an excommunication, as a matter of abuſe. 
Voltaire's family, by complaining to the parlia- 
ment, would have obtained juſtice; hut they 
feared the fanaticiſm of that body and the ha- 

tred of its members to Voltaire, who had ſo of- 
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ten combated its pretenſions and exerted his 
powers againſt its injuſtice.” They did not 
perceive that the parliament could not,” with- 
out diſgrace to itſelf, depart from the princi- 
ples on which it had acted in favour of the Jan- 
ſeniſts; they did not know that a great num- 
ber of the young magiſtrates waited only for 
an occaſion of effacing, by ſome ſplendid act, 
the reproach of fanaticiſm by which they were 
degraded, of dignifying themſelves, by or- 
daining a mark of reſpect to the memory of a 
man of genius whom they had been unfortu- 
nate enough to number among their enemies, 
and of ſhewing that they choſe rather to atone 
for their injuſtice, than to yield to any incites 
ments of vengeance. The friends of Voltaire 
did not obſerve how much power they had ac- 
quired by that enthuſiaſm which his name had 
excited; an enthuſiaſm which-had gained eve- 
ty claſs in the nation, and which no mn 
1 venture openly to inſult. | 
They choſe rather to negociate with go- 
vernment, Daring neither to offend public 
opinion by gratifying the vengeance: of the 
clergy; nor to diſpleaſe the prieſts by compels 
ing them to obey the laws, fearing to mortify 
ſacerdotal pride, ſhould they erect a public 
monument to a great man whoſe aſhes were 
baſely diſturbed by prieſts, or ſhould they in- 
demnify his memory for the loſs of eccleſi- 
aſtic honours, to which he had ſo little claim, 


by civic honours due to his genius and the ſer- 


2 
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vices he had done the nation, miniſters appro- 
ved a propoſal which was made of removing 
Voltaire's body to the church of a monaſtery, 
of which his nephew was abbe. It was accor- 
dingly conducted to Scellieres, | and the prieſts 
agreed not to interrupt the execution of this 
deſign. However, two ladies, of diſtinguiſh. 
ed rank and very great devotees, wrote to the 
biſhop of Troyes to engage bim, in quality of 
diocean biſhop, to oppoſe the burial. But, 
fortunately for the honour of the biſhop, theſe 
letters arrived too late, and Voltaire was 4n- 


F; - YEE ed. > 


The French academy had ene a 2 
by” ſaying maſs at the church of the Cordcliers 
ſor each. of their deceaſed members. The 
archbiſhop of Paris, Beaumont, ſo well known 
by his ignorance and fanaticiſm, prohibited the 
performance of the ceremony. The Corde- 
liers obeyed; with regret 5 but they knew that 
the confeſſors of the archbiſhop would pardon 
his ſpirit of revenge, and would forbear to re- 
commend juſtice to him. The academy, there- 
fore, reſolved to ſuſpend the practice of this 
ceremony till the inſult offered to the moſt il- 
luſtrious of its members ſhould be repaired. 
Thus Beaumont became, in deſpight of bim- 
ſelf, the inſtrument of . a ridiculous 
ſuperſtition. 

Mean while the King of Pruſſia commanded 
a @ ſolemn. mati to be. ſaid. far Voltaire in the 
catholic church of Berlin; and the academy of 
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Pruſſla Was invited to attend. But that which 
2 was more glorious to Voltaire, Was, that-the 
7 king in the field of battle, where, at the head 
2 of an hundred and fifty thoufand men, he de- 
8 fendt d the rights of the princes of the emplre, 
is and impoſed las on the Auſtrian power, wrote | 
I + the eculogium of that illuſtrions man, 'whefe 
e diſeiple and friend he had been, and who, per- 
of haps, had never pardoned bim the unworthy 
d. and difgraceful violence which he had endured 
le at Franckfort, but towards whom the monarch | 


n · was inceffantly and involuntarily led by his Ha- 

| tural taſte and his admiration of genius. This 

m eulogium nobly compentated for the mean ven-: 4 
rs geance of the prieſts. % + ' © TT 
he Of all the enormities which; f in "uw times = 
a of ignorance and ſuperſtition, the iprieſts' have | | 
he obtained the power of committing againſt hu- = 
= man nature with impunity, that which is ex- = 
at *ercfed on the bodies of the deceaſed is un- | ; 


on queſtionably the leaſt prejudicial ; and, iu the 
— eyes of enlightened men, thoſe outrages can 
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we appear no other than a title of renown: Tet, A 
his reſpect for the remains of men who have been 15 1 
il- dear to us is no prejudice; it is an affectibn 1 


ed. inlpired by nature herfelf, who has placed, in 
m- the receſſes of our hearts, a veneration for ev- | 
ous F ery thing that cun recal to our remembrance 
1 beings whom friendſhip or gratitude have ren- 
led | dered facred' to our Feelings: The Hbefty of 
che offering © TorrowfuPtiomage” to CRETE" 6 88 | BM 
of vol. . u dee 51 | —_— 
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then a precious right to delicate minds, and 


be forbidden at the will of an intolerant ſect, 
Who have uſurped, with an audacity too long 
endured, the right of controuling the thoughts 
of men, or of infliting puniſhment, for them. 


minds of the populace is not yet deſtroyed; a 
Chriſtian deprived of burial, is ſtill in the eyes of 


Ws 


the power of chooling that which their ſenſa- 
tions mall dictate, cannot, without injuſtice, 
. be taken away; ſtill leſs may this conſolation 


Beſide, the empire of prejudice over the 


inferior people, the object of horror and diſdain; 
and this injuſt ice is extended even to his fami- 
Iy. If, indeed, the hatred of prieſts would 
purſue none but men who are immortalized by 
their works and whoſe glory embraces all ages, 
we might pardon their deſpicable efforts; but 
their hatred; may be attached to victims leſs il- 
luſtrious ; and all men have the ſame rights. 
Government, in ſome degree aſhamed of its 
feeble conduct, hoped. to eſcape public con- 
tempt by prohibiting the name of Voltaire in 
any writings, or in thoſe places where the 
police was accuſtomed to violate the freedom 
of ſpeech, under the pretence of preſerving or- 
der, which; it too often confounded with a re- 
8 paid to eſtabliſhed. and protected follies, 
- The public papers were forbidden to ſpeak 
"of his death; and the comedians had orders to 
perform none of his pieces. Miniſters did not 
diſcover that means like theſe, of preyent- 
ing the anger of the den againſt their weak» 
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neſs, would only ſerve more fully to provoke 


* iH and to demonſtrate that they had neither 
85 'eourage to merit the approbation nor to ſup- 
on Port the blame of the public. 

t, This ſimple recital of the incidents of the 
WW life of Voltaire has ſufficientiy developed his 
ns character and his mind; the principal features 
N. of Which were benevolence; indulgence for hu- 
he man foibles, and a hatred of injuſtice and op- 
4 preſſion. He may be numbered among the ve- 
of ry few men in whom the love of humanity was 
inz a real paſſion; which the nobleſt of all paſſions, 
al was known only to modern times, and took 
1d WH [riſe from the progets of knowledge. Its very 
by ckiſtence is ſufficient” to confound” the blind 
E8, partiſans of antiquity, and thoſe who calumni- 
but ate philoſophy. | ; 

il But the happy qualities of Voltaire were oft- 
8. en perverted by his natural reſtlefinefs, which 
its the writing of tragedy had but increaſed. In 


an inſtant he would change from anger to affec- 
tion, from indignation to a jeſt. Born with 
violent paſhons, they often hurried him too 
far; and his reſtleſſneſs deprived him of the 
advantages which uſually accompany” ſuch 
minds; particularly of that fortitude to which 
fear is no obſticle, when action becomes a duty, 
and which is not ſhaken by the preſence of dan- 
ger foreſeen. Often would Voltaire expole 
liimfelf to the form with raſnneſs, but rarely 
did he brave it with conſtancy; and theſe in. 
tervals, of temerity aud weakneſs; have fre. 
I 2 
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quently afflicted his friends, aud afforded un- 


worthy cauſe of triumph to his cowardly foes. 


Uis affections were permanent, and his 
friendſhip for Génonville, the preſident de Mai. 
ſons, Formont, Cideville, the Marchionefs' du 
\ Chatelet, d'Argental, and d'Alembert, feldom 
"obſcured by palling clouds, ended only with 
his life. From his works we diſcover that 
few men of feeling have ſo: long preſerved the 


remembrance of friends loſt in early youth. 


He has been reproached with his numerous 
diſputes, but in none of theſe he was the ag- 
-orellor. His enemies, "thoſe at leaſt to whom 
the was irreconcileable, and whom he devoted 
to the world's contempt; did not confige them- 


ſelves to perſonal attacks; they were his accu- 


ſers to the fanatics, and withed to bring down 
the ſword of perfecution on his head. Tris no 
doubt afflicting to be obliged to place in this liſt 
men of real merit; men like the poet Roſſrau 
5 87 two o'Poinipignans, Oy and even moot 


* One oof them — — by his noble way — 
tie conduct, effaced the ſpots which his epiſcopal ae- 
27 7 805 had fixed upon his reputation. He is at pre- 

t ſeen to adopt the ſame rinciples of fr Lehm, 
Alt fortitude, Foe which in his Works he bitterly 


| L philoſophers, and againſt which he in- 


voked the vengeance of deſpotiſm. It would be wrong 
to accuſe, him of wilful tergiverſation: nothing 18 
more common than men who, to a worthy mind and 
integrity of underſtanding; join timidity ; and dare 
not examine certain principles, nor think for them- 
ſelves on certain e till firſt ſupported by a 
Nie opinion. | 
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ſean. of Geneva. But it is not more excuſable to 
carry vengeance too far, in felf-defence, and 
to be unjuſt / in the indulgence of anger, the firſt 
motive of Which is, founded in reckitude, than 
to violate the rights of man, by endangering; 
the freedom and ſafety of a citizen, to gratify 
pride, the aims of hypocriſy, or an obitinager 
attachment to opinion? 

Voltaire has been cenſured, for his attacks 
on Maupertnis; but were not theſe attacks 
canſined to the mere act of rendering a man 
eternally ridiculous, who, by e 
had endeavoured to diſhonour and ruin Him; 
and; who, to revenge ſome. qeſts, had called the 
power of a king, irritated: "7 his inſidious arts, 
to his raid? 

Voltaire, it isſaid, was envious; which bas 
been anſwered FOR the: following line, from 
Taucred-: 

De. qui thaw Panivers-peut-il etre jalouſss: * 


Les, he was enyious of Buffon. What 1. could 
the man whoſe mighty arm had ſhaken the 
antique piltars of the temple of ſuperſtition, 
and” who aſpired to metamorphoſe the vile 
herd which ſo long had groaned under. the ſa- 
cerdotab rod into men; could be envious of the 
lucky and ſplendid deſcription of the manners 
of a few atimalsor the more or leſs fortunate 


combination of ſome ſyſtems, the falſity of 
. is An by b ? 


\ #2: Does the world contain a man whom he might 
envy 13 
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He was envious of J. J. Rouſſea u. The bold. 
neſs of Rouſſeau did indeed excite that of Vol- 
ta ire 2 but was the philoſopher whio beheld. 
the prögreſs of knowledge, poliſhing, eman- 
oipating; and perfecting the human ſpecies, 
and who enjoyed the revolution as his proper 
work, was he jealous of the eloquent writer 
ho wiſhed to condemn the mind of man to 
eternal ignorance; Could the enemy of bi- 
gotry be jealous of him who, not finding ſuffi- 
cient fame in the deſtruction of its altars, vain- 
ly endeavoured to rebuild then: 
Voltaire did not do zuſtice to the genius of 
Rouſſeau, becauſe his mind being equitable, 
and void of atteQation, felt an involuntary re- 
pugnance, to exaggeration; becauſe a tone 
of auſterity preſented to his fancy a tincture 
of hypocriſy, the ſmalleſt ſhade of which could 
not but diſguſt his frank and independent ſoul; 
and becauſe, being accuſtomed himſelf to treat 
All ſubjects with humour, gravity in the little 
details of paſſion, or of human life, always 
appeared to him to partake of the ridiculous, 
He was unjuſt, becauſe Rouſſeau had angered 
im, by returning injury to offers of ſervice; 
hataccuſed him of perſecution, when he was 
employed in his defence, and had himſelf di- 
rected the hand of perſecution toward Voltaire. 
He was jealous of. Monteſquieu. He had 
"cauſe to complain of the author of the ſpirit 
'of laws, who affected to treat him with indif- 
ference, and almoſt, with contempt zz kh 
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from fooliſh pride, and partly from timid poli- 
cy. Let the celebrated ſaying of Voltaire, 


that, Humanity had loſt its charms, and that 
Monte ſquieu found and reſtured them,“ is the 
beſt eulogium ever pronounced on the ſpixit 
of laws, and even exceeds the limits of juſtice. 


It is only true relatively to France; ſince, 
without mentioning the works of Althuſius“ 


and ſome others, the rights of man were re- 
claimed with more energy and candour in the 


works of Locke and ne, a in thoſe ef | 


e eereb ugh 
Voltaire often eritieiled the ſpirit of ws, 
bits uſually with juſtice. The proof that he 


was right, in attacking! Monteſquicu, is that. 
we now perceive the moſt abſurd and fatal 


prejudices finding ſupport by quoting works 
of that celebrated man; which, had not the 
progreſs of knowledge at length broken the 
fetters forged by the dogmas of authority, 
concerning "queſtions which ought only to be 
ſubmitted to the teſt of reaſon, would in the 


preſent day have done more miſchief to France, 
than they had done good to Europe. The 
enthuſiaſtic partiſaus of Montsſquieu have af - 
firmed that Voltaire was incapable either of 


judging or of underſtanding his works. Irri- 


tated by ſuch — he well en n mine 


aki 4 4 4 * TAS: 


* A ag Jawgers of. "the, XVI. century, who 


maintained at that time that all power or iginated | 


in the rate i 
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ys ill. hacer ich; lud remark; in which 
he. Maud be ſanclioned by haughtineſs fo ri - 
acyl OUS, teten an TED FIGTIDTERS BY 13H) 23375; 
Phe fashion cf taxing, Voltaire with envy, 
1 Pre valent, that ton this, paſſion have 
been attributed hig ſage obſervations on, the, 
work of Helvetius; which, from reſpect to a 
perſecuted philoſopher, he had the delicacy 
not to publiſh during, the, life of that writer. 
Nay, his very anger at the, ſhort, lived ſucceſs 
of fame; ll written tragedies was called enyys 
as, I anger could not be felt, except. relatively, 
to, ſelf; at ſeeing: fame ufurped, which. is ſo 
often fatal to the ꝓrogreſs af philoſophy: and 
the. arts. How much has the praiſe ſo prodi- 
gally beſtowed on Richelieu, Colbert, and other 
miniſters, impeded the advancement Feb 
in,the-{cience of politics!!! 

; - While, we read the works of Foltoire, A8. 
perceive, no man perhaps ever, ꝓoſſeſſed accus. 
Tacy of-. underſtanding in a, ſuperior degree. 
This he preſerved i in the enthuſiaſm of poctry, 
ag, well as: in the exuberance of humour; this. 
was ever the. guide of, his taſte and of his opis 
nions, and is one of the principal reaſons of 
the inexprellible charms. which are diſcovexed, 
in the peruſal of; his works, No, mind perhaps. 

| ever combined, more ideas at a time, decided. 

9 with more rapid {ag gacily, or diſplayed more 

ny | depth, iu what. ever raguir ed-a labor ius analy- 

mi | fis or continued meditation. Ihe ſtrength: of 

| his eagle - eye often has aſtoniſhed even 1 hoe 
4 * 1 | E £1 
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cho were ind ebted- to ſimilar means for ideas 
tue moſt profound, and combinations the moſt 
extenſive andipreciſe. In converſa tion he has 
ofren been known to ſelect the beſt of a mul- 
titude of idbas, to arrange: them in the moſt 
perſpicacibiis? amd effectual manner; and to! 
clothe em in Hh * er happy mn brilliunt 


4 language. 

| Maste ebe ine tiwable {dE of being 
* everclear and unaffected witliout inſipidity and 
5 of heing read with equal pleaſure by the moſt 
Ti ignorant as well as by the moſt enighte ned. 
7 NMading his works wich reffexion, we fhid in 
5 them à multitude of profoundly: philofophie 
* and true maxims; which eſcaped ſuperficial 
r readers, becanſe they do -not/enforce atten- 
„ tion; nor require any effort to be underſtood? 
| If we conſider him as. ai'pvet, we ſhall find. . 
Ie that, of the various ſpecies” which he atte mpt- 
> cd, the ode and comedy were: the only ones 
— in which he did not deſerve the higheſt rank. 
„ He failed in comedy becauſe, as it has previ- 
. ouſly been remarked, he had*tlie gift of Teiz-. 
| ing the/ridiculous-of opinion, but not of cha- 
H rater, ſuch as could be put in action, aud 
5 which alone is proper for comedy. Not that, 
85 in a cbuntry where the mind of man mobld 
1. have freed” itſelf from all its bonds, and in 
2 which philofophy ſhould have become popular, 
N abſurd and dangerous opinions might not be 
4 ſucceſsfully exibited on the- lage but this. 


Kind of freedom is at preſent no where to be 
found. 1 


1 


e ; 7 | . P 
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To kim pbetry is indebted for the liberty of 
exerciling itſelf in a field more vaſt. He has 
ſhewn how it may be united with philoſophy; 
ſo that poetry, without being deprived of any 
of its charms, riſes to ne beauties; and phi- 
loſophy, without being dry or inflated, pre- 
ſerves its accuracy aud dept n. 
We cannot read his theatrical writings, 
without obſerving that to him the tragic art 
is indebted, for the whole progreſs which it 
has made ſince Racine: nor can even thoſe 
who refuſe him ſuperiority, or equality, of 
poetical talents, without ſtupidiy or injuſtice, 
deny this progreſs. His latter tragedies prove, 
that he was far from ſuppoſing he had carried 
this ſo difficult art to its utmoſt extent: he 
Was ſenſible that tragedy might ſtill approach 
# aior®hearly to nature, without being deprived 


eee pemp and dighity; that it ſtill addicted 
itſelf too much to local manners; that the love 
ok women was à too frequent ſubject; that 


their paſſions ought to be repreſented on the 
ſtage as they exiſt in life, and their affection 
firſt diſcovered only by the efforts made to 
"conceal it, and not publicly avowed,” unleſs in 
thoſe moments when excels of danger, or of 
misfortune; no longer admit of diſguiſe. He 
thought too that characters void of affectation, 
great by nature, and ſtrangers to intereſt and 
ambition, might afford a ſource of neo beau- 
ties, and impart to tragedy more variety aud 
truth. But he became too feeble to execute 
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his own conceptions; and, if we except the 
father of Irene, we ſhall find his latter frage: | 


dies rather leſſons than models. 


If, therefore, eſpecially in the. arts, the 


man of genius be he who by enriching them 
has moſt extended their limits, who has me- 
rited this title more than Voltaire? yet has it 
been refuſed him by writers, moſt of Whom 
were, indeed, too deſtitute of genius theme 


ſelyes to feel its true characteriſtics. 

Jo Voltaire we are indebted. for having ta- 
ken a more extenſive and uſeful, view of hiſto- 
ry than the ancients. It has in his writings 
become, not a narrative of events, not the 


picture of the revolutions of a nation, but that 


of human nature, painted from the life, and 
the philoſophic veſult of the experience of all 
people, and of all ages. He firſt, intraduce 

true criticiſm, into hiſtory; firſt ue wel ght 
the natural, probability, of accidents ought to 


be admitted, as. proofs for or againſt hiſtori- 
cal authenticity; and that the philoſophic hif- 


torian ought, not only to reject miracles, but, 
ſcrupulouſly, to examine the motives for cre- 
diting thoſe facts which depart;from, the com- 
mon order of nature. 

Perhaps he may occaſionally have forgotten 
the ſage rule which he himlelf invented, and 
which, rigorouſly adhered to, may demonſtate 
truth. Still to him we are indebted for hay-. 


ing freed hiſtory from that croud of, extraor- 


dinarꝝ incidents, adopted without proof, which, 
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maleing the gveateſt impreſſion om the mind 
blinded men to the moſt natural and the beſt 
demonſtrated facts. Before his time men knew: 
litele of hiſtory, except the fables by whichit 
was disfigured: | He ſhewed that the abſurdi- 
tisscof politheiſm had never been the religion 
oflany but the vulgar, among the greateſt na- 
tions; and that the belief of one God, common 
toll peupini had no ned of being revealed 
by ſupernatural means. He proved! tliat all 
nations have practiſed the grand principlestof 
morality; and with encreaſing purity in pro- 
portion as they were more civilized, and bets. 
ter informed. He taughtus that the influence 
of religion has often diger pete rat. never ie 
proved moralit yx. 
As a philoſorher, he was che eſt-x to: afford. 
-onmgwplc of a private citizen, who, by his 
wine amd: endea vours, embraced the general; 
biſtory: of man in cvery country and in every: 
ape, oppoſing error and oppreſſion of every: 
bind, and aa. and eee every 
W Kut N nt 
The hiſtery of ee en n 
Europe, in favour of reaſon and humanity, is 
the hiſtory of his labours and beneficient acts. 
If tlie abſurd and dangerous cuſtom of inter- 
ring the dead within the walls of cities, and: 
even in churches, has been: aboliſhed; in ſome 
countries : if, on the continent of Europe, 
men; by means of innoculation, have, in part, 
eſtaped a diſcaſe which threatened life, and 
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tholic -clergy have loſt their dangerous power, 


and: will ſoon be deprived? of their ſcandalous: 
wealth; if the liberty» of: the pres bu inereaſ- 
edi ifi Sweden, Ruſſia, Poland, Pruſſia, and“ 
the dominions of the houſe of Auſtr ia have be- 


held the tyranny of intolerance vaniſnh; if even 


in France, and ſome of the province ssof Italy, 
it has fuffered: attacks; if the ſhameful! re- 


mains of feudal vaſſalage has bern ſhuken in 


Ruſſia, Denmark, Bohemia, and France; if 
Poland nowafeels its injuſticed ande danger if 


abſurd aud ba rbarous laws: have been; general 


ly aboliſhed, or are threatened with approach 


the adminiſtration of public juſtice be every 
where felt; if the continent: of Europe has. 


been taught» that men poſleſs a right tu than: 
uſe; of! reaſon,; if religious prejudiges thawver 


beenveradicated: from the higher .claffesrafr ſo 
ciety, and in part effaced from the hearts of 
the :commom people; if their defenders: have: 
been reduced tothe ſhameful neceſſity of mains 
taining their palitical utility; if the love of 
humanity be now the common language of all 
governments if wars ſhould become loſs fre- 
quent, and if the pride of kings, or claims which 
the ruſt of time has concealed, be no longer 
alledged as the pretence for their commence- 


ment; if we have beheld the maſk ſtripped: 


fromithe face of religious ſectaries, who were 


privileged in impoſipg on the woridꝗg and if 


often vas cdeſtructive of bappineſs; if the! ca- 


20 ux Tir on vokra Ar. 


2 


reaſon for the firſt time has begun to ſhed its 
clear and uniform light over all Europe; we 
ſhall every where diſcover, in the hiſtory of the 
changes that have been effected, the name of 
Voltaire; and | ſhall every where find him be- 
ginning the battle or deciding the victory. 

But generally obliged. to conceal his inten- 
tion., and maſk: his attacks, though bis works 
are in every hand, the principles _ his philo- 
ſophy are but little known. „tt It ttb! 

Ignorance and error are the * cauſe of 
the miſery of man; and the errors of ſuper- 
ſtition are the moſt fatal, becauſe they corrupt 
every ſource of reaſon; and their deſtructive 
enthuſiaſm teaches their adherents to commit 
crimes: without remorſe. That mild neſs of 
manners which is compatible with every form 


of / government; diminiſhes fevils, the cure of 


which reaſon muſt one day effect, and impedes 
their progreſs. Oppreſſion itſelf, in a humane 
nation, aſſumes the character of the people; 
and is rarely guilty of great barbarity, in a 
country where arts, and eſpecially literature, 
are beloved. Freedom of thinking is tolerat- 
ed out of reſpect to them, though meu waut the 
fortitude to love it for its own ſake. we: 
Our endeayours, there fore, ſhould be to in- 
fpire the mild and conſolatory virtues, which 
lead;to-reaſon, which all men may practice, 
which agree witch every poliſhed age, and which. 
may teach hypocriſy itſelf ſome good. They 
mould particularly be preferred to thoſe au- 
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ſtere morals which ſeldom exiſt, in common 
minds, without a mixture of unfeeling ſeveri- 


ty; which are to hypoeriſy at once ſo eaſy and 
ſo dangerous; which often terrify tyrants, but 
ſeldom conſole mankind; and the neceſſity of 
which proves the misfortune of thoſe nations 


whoſe hiſtory they adorn. 9 
By informing mankind, and by rendering 
them more humane, we beſt may hope to lead 
them the ſureſt and eaſieſt road to freedom. 
But we neither can hope to ſpread knowledge 
nor ſoften the manners of nations, if frequent 
wars accuſtom them to the ſhedding of blood 
without remorſe, and to contemn the fame 
which awaits on the arts of peace; or if, 0a 
cupied in oppreſſion or in ſelf-defence, mens 
ſhould continue to eſtimate their virtue by the 
ill they have been able to do, and imagine the 
art of killing to be the art of moſt utility. 
The more men are enlightened the more 
they will be free, and the leſs difficult will be 
the attainment of freedom. But let us not 
teach oppreſſors to form a league againſt rea- 
ſon; let us conceal from them the neceſſary 
and fim union which exiſts between know 
ledge and liberty; and let us not too ſoon in- 
form them that a nation without men, muſt 
inſtantly be free. f 
If we except theocracies, it is the mond 
ate intereſt of all governments that the people 


ſhould be humane and enlightened. Let us“ 


not teach them that the ir moſt diſtant intereſt 
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jüsttoſeave men in aſſtate of ignorance. Let 
us not oblige them to chobſe between the in- 
tereſt; uf pride and that of repoſe andifame. 
Do dnducce them to love reaſon, ſhe muſt al- 
ways appear in a gentle and peaceful form; 
and, far from terrifying them by imprudent 
threats, while ſhe aſks their ſupport muſt offer 
her own. If ve attack oppreſſors before we 
have taught the oppreſſed, we ſhall riſt the 
loſs of liberty and the death of reaſon. Hiſto- 
ryvaffords proofs of this truth. How often, in 
deſpite of the generous efforts of the friends 
of free dom, has a ſingle battle Die aten 
to the flavery of ages! ba 

And what is the kind of liberty: bi 
thoſe nations which have recovered it by force 
of arms, and not by the force of reaſon? It 
has beem temporary freedom, and ſo diſturbed 
by ſtorms that it remained doubtful! whether 
it were or were not an advantage. Have not 
moſt of them confounded the forms of repub - 
Heaniſm with the enjoyment of right, and the 
deſpotiſm of numbers with freedom. How: ma- 
ny unjuſt laws, contrary to the rights of na- 
ture, Have diſhonoured the code of all nations 
which have recovered their liberty; during 
thoſe a amen reaſon rn in 3 
hood! Sg Ren ns gf 

ee prof by this fatal efasen g und 

wiſtty'wait the progreſs of knowledge, in or- 
der to obtain freedom more effectual mare 
ſubſtantial; and more peaceful? Why purchaſe- 
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jt-by\torrents-of: blood, and inevitable confu- 
ſion, aud give that to chance which time muſt 
certainly and without bloodſhed beſtow? In- 


order tobe more free: and to be ever; fog: we 


ſltoulde wait the time when men, releaſed ſrom 
their: prejudices and guided by reaſon, will be. 
worthy of freedom, ——_ ___ oi ation 
what are its true claims. 
What therefore is the duty of a. pbileſopber d., 
To attack ſuperſtition; to point out peace, 
wealth, and power to governments, as the in- 
fallible rewards of thoſe laws wlüch ſecure, xe. 


ligious liberty; and to teach them hob much 


they have to fear: from prieſts, whole: ſecret 
influence will ever menace the repoſe of nati« ' 
ons in which the liberty of the preſs is under 
the leaſt reſtraint, For, previous to the in- 
vention of the art of printing, it was ĩmpoſſible 


to ſha ke off this ſha meful and fatal yake : and 


till ſacerdotal authority ſhall be entirely anni- 
hilated; by reaſon, there will be no medium 
between; abſolute. une and ae 
commotion. n ts er AB 
The: philoſopher. will. hams that, . — 
freedoig of thought; the (ſpirit, of the.clergy- 
mult; again praduce aſſaſſi nation, tortur es, pro- 
ſcriptions, and civil Wars; a bas, by-enlights; 
ening the people only can nations, and kings, 
be ſecured from ſuch ſacred crimes. He will 
pruve that men who wiſh for abſolute power 
over the mind, will employ. force inſtead of 
reaſon, will oblige conſcience to cede! to their 


— 
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dogmas, and far from affording. morality a 
more ſolid baſis by combining it with religi- 


frecdom, Who neither love it nor underſtand 


aus notions, will corrupt and deſtroy it; while 
they ſeek not to promulgate virtue, but, to 
make their adherents the blind inſtruments of 
their ambition and avarice. Should he be aſk- 
ed what is to be the ſuſtitute of the prejudices 


thus deſtroyed, he would anſwer --“ I have de- 


livered you from a wild beaſt, which was de- 
vouring you, and you aſk for a ſubſtitute.” “? 
Were he to be reproached with repeating 
the ſame theme too often, and with too obſti- 
nately attacking errors in themſelves beneath 
contempt, he will reply--- They are not con- 
temptible while credited by the vulgar. And, 
though it be leſs glorious to combat vulgar 
error than to teach new truths to ſages, it is 
neceſſary, in order to break the bonds of rea- 


Jon and to open a free road to tuath, to peer 


fer utility co fam. 

Inſtead, of proving, that 8 is the 
ſupport of deſpotiſm, if he write to people un- 
der an arbitrary government, he will prove 
that it is the enemy of kings; and of theſe two 
truths he will purpoſely dwell upon that which 
map laid, the cauſe of humanity; and not on 
that by which it May be injured, becauſe lia- 


ble to 1 miſunderſtood. 


I Inſtead of declaring war acted n 
bofore reaſon ſhould dave aſlembled ſufficient | 
powers, and calling nations to the banners of 
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what freedom is, he will enumerate to them 
and their governors the various oppreſſions 
which are common to them all, and which it 
is as well the intereſt of thoſe who command 
as thoſe who obey to root out. To ſimplify 
and humanize the laws, to counteract the op- 
preſſion of ſubordinate tyranny, to break off 
the ſhackles with which falſe policy may have 
encumbered the induſtry and liberty of trade, 
in order that freedom may be the only happi- 
neſs wanting to mankind, and that nations 
worthy of freedom may be preſented to her, 
ſuch will be his efforts, ſuch his theme. 
Such is the reſult of the philoſophy of Vel 
taire, and ſuch the ſpirit which reren 
works. | 

Let men, who, if he had not written, would 
ſtill have been the ſlaves of prejudice, or would 
have trembled to confeſs they had ſhaken:off 
its yoke, accuſe Voltaire of having betrayed 
the intereſts of freedom, becauſe he defended 
it without fanaticiſm and. imprudence; let 
them judge him by thoſe enlightened principles 
which were ten years poſterior to his death 
and half a century to his philoſopby;/amd which, 
but for him, had ever. remained the ſecret 
opinions of ſages ; let them condemn him for 
having diſtinguiſhed between the good, which 
may exiſt without liberty, and the happineſs 
to which liberty only gives birth; let them for- 


bear to perceive that had Voltair e infuſedinto 
his firſt writings the principles of freedom of 
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the elder- Brutus, or in other words of Ame. 
nican independence, neither Monteſquieu nor 
Rouſſeau would: have, written. as they have 
done ; that if, like the author of the Syſtème 
de la Nature, he had invited the kings of Eu- 
rape to ſupport the power of the prieſts“, 
Europe would: ſtill; have been. foyerſitionr 
and would long have remained in bondage; 
and let them forget that in books, as in beha- 
viour, we ought to diſplay: the courage on 
Which the occaſion, requires; their injuſtice 
will but little injure the glory of | Valtaires 
Men of genius muſt be his judges, men wha 
can diſcover, in a; ſucceſſion of various works, 
as well from their form andiſtyle as from tlieir 
principles, the ſecret plan of a philoſopher 
who in, waging continual but bold and artful 
war on prejudice; rather intent on conqueſt 
than renown; too great to be vain of his opi- 
mons, and too much the friend:of; the human 
race not to make their utility the grand ob⸗ 
ject of his purſuits. 

Voltaire has been accuſed! of partiality to 
monarehiigal government, but this accuſation 
N 22 can . ſuch as have not Bae 
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Works. It is true he hated, beyond even mo- 
narchical power, ariſtocratic deſpotiſm, which 
-unites rigour to hypocriſy and tyranny more 
auſtere to morals more perverſe; nor was he 
ever the dupe of the parliaments of France, 
or the nobles of Sweden and Poland, who give 
the name of freedom to the chains with which 
they would load their vaſſals. In this opinion, 
Voltaire has been joined by all philofophers 
who have fought the definition of a free ſtate 
in the nature bad mind of man, and not, like 
the pedant Mably, in examples, drawn from 
the tyrannical anarchies of Italy and Greece. 
He has been blamed for having beſtowed 
too much praiſe on the pomp of the court vf 
Louis XIV. and accuſation was in this inſtance 
well founded; it was the only prejudice of his 


youth which he never ſhook off, and there are 
few men who can hope they have vanquiſhed. 
all their errors. It has been afferted, that he 
ſuppofed celebrated Artiſts, orators, and poets, . 
were all that were neceſſary to render a peo- 


ple happy, but never could he entertain ſuch 
a thought. He ſuppoſed indeed, that arts 
and literature poliſhed the manners of men, 
and made the road of reaſon ſmooth and ſafe, 


and that the love of them rendered thoſe who 
governed beneficent of heart, often prevented 


them from committing acts of violence and in- 


1 Fend under equal circumſtances, 
the moſt ingenious and poliſhed people would 


always be the leaſt wretched. 
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jections oppoſed to that opinion. 
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His pious enemies have taxed him with hav. 
ing aſſaulted, by wilful miſquotation, the re- 
ligion of his country, and extending incredu- 
-lity even to atheiſm; both of which charges 
axe equally falſe. Among a multitude of ob- 
jections, founded on proofs and on paſſages 


cited from books, ſuppoſed to have been in- 
ſpired by God himfelf,- a very ſmall number 


of errors only can be diſcovered; and thoſe 


cannot be imputed to him as wilful miſtakes, 
- becauſe, comparing them to the numerous 
accurate quotations and facts related with pre- 


ciſion, it is evident that nothing could have 
been of leſs uſe to his cauſe. When contend- 


ing with his adverſaries, his maxim continual- 
ly was, nothing ought to be credited which 
is not proved, and eyery thing ſhould be re- 


jected which is offenſive to reaſon and proba- 
bility; and the anſwer he has continually re- 
-ccived: was, whatever cannot be demonſtrated 
an e ought to "be aer and 
adored. Me 2) 

He conſtantly eure t to 8 perſuaded t 
the exiſtance of a Supreme Being, but with- 
out remaining blind to the ſtrength of the ob- 
While he 
thought he beheld the regular order of nature, 
he could not but perceive thoſe ſtriking irre- 
g which he was unable to explain. 

This was his perſuaſion, though it was far 
from that abſolute certainty in the preſence 
of which all difficulties vaniſh': the work en- 
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titled, Il faut prendre un parti, ou le principe 


d'actionꝰ“, perhaps contains the ſtrongeſt proofs 
of the exiſtance of a Supreme Being, which 
men have yet been able to collect. 

He believed as much of free will as a ra- 
tional man can believe; that is, he believed 
man has the power to reſiſt inclination, and 
to weigh the motiyes of action. 


lis incertitude reſpecting ſpirit was almoſt 
abſolute, and even concerning the exiſtence 


of the ſoul after the deceaſe of the body; but 
as he imagined this opinion, as well as that of 


the exiſtance of a God, was beneficial, he 


rarely allowed himſelf to mention his doubts, 
and generally dwelt rather on the proofs than 
on the objections. 

Such was the * biloſophy; of Voltaire; and 
we, perhaps, ſhall find, while we read his life, 
that he has been more admired than known; 
that though gaul abounds in ſome few aof his 
polemical writings, his predominant ſenſation 
was active benevolence; that his affection for 
the unfortunate exceeded his hatred of his 
enemies; and that the paſſion of fame in him 
was ever ſubordinate to the more noble love 
of humanity. Superior to the oſtentation of vir. 
tue, or to the concealment of his foibles, which 
he would ſometimes candidly confeſs, though 
not proudly proclaim, few men ever exiſted 
whoſe lives have been more honoured by acts 
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Decide we muſt, or the principle of action. 
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of great worth or leſs ſullied by hypocriſy. In 
fine, letiit be remembered that when, on the 
pinnacle of fame, after having rendered the 
French ſtage illuſtrious by his genius, and 
while throughout Europe he exerciſed a de- 
gree of power over the minds of men hitherto 
- unparalleled, the following pathetie line, 


Jai fait un peu de bien, c'eſt mon meilleur ouvrage 


was the unaffected expreſſion of that habitual 
benevolence, which had taken poſſeſſion of 
bis ſoul. 9925 e e e e Fo 
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* The little good Pye done, that is my beſt of works! 
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